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THE WEEK. 


THE pacific tone, on which we commented last 
week as having so suddenly become marked in the 
relations of Turkey and Bulgaria, is persistently main- 
tained. M. Natchevitch, the Bulgarian agent, who 
made so many fruitless journeys to Constantinople last 
year in order to convince the Sultan of his Government’s 
good faith, and as many times left Yildiz vowing that he 
would not again expose himself to the humiliations of 
Turkish diplomacy, has been making more strenuous 
efforts than ever to arrive at a settlement. It is stated 
that he has been successful, and that the Sultan has 
actually signed a protocol, by which a general amnesty 
is granted to last year’s rebels and fugitives, all the 
frontier restrictions on the intercourse between 
Bulgaria and Turkey are removed, and full licence is 
granted to Bulgarians to settle in Turkey. The 
Zeit’s information has often shown itself entitled to 
respect. But we shall believe in that protocol 
when we see its stipulations being carried into 
effect. It is very easy to say that the amnesty question 
is settled. It is quite another matter to repatriate fugi- 
tives and to redress grievances. There can be no 
common ground for a permanent understanding be- 
tween Bulgaria and Turkey until the latter radically 
alters her treatment of her Christian subjects. Bul- 
garia moves slowly. Any other nation, as Mr. Law 
observes in his article in the Jndependent Review, 
would have gone to war longago. But Turkey is no 
less persistent in evil-doing. 





WitH the help of some small contributions from 
America Mr. Brailsford reports that adequate relief 
can be regarded as assured in Macedonia up to the end 
of April. To do more than this might only be to pro- 
vide loot for the Bashi-Bazouks. Should there be no 
fresh rising, and no repression on last year’s scale, 
it is hoped that the peasants may tide over the 
summer in part by obtaining credit locally. They 
are good borrowers, since they nearly always repay, 
and the rich Greeks may be trusted not to 
postpone patriotism to business altogether. Relief 
will, in that event, be suspended; at any rate, 
till the beginning of next winter. It is evident that 
the Turks still view the operations of the fund with 
great suspicion, and the minor authorities, especially at 
Castoria, where the Greek Bishop appears to be equally 
powerful and uncharitable, have obstructed its work 
whenever they dared, until the personal and _plain- 
spoken intervention of Mr. Brailsford has brought 
them to their senses. It is unfortunate for the remnant 
of Turcophile sentiment in England that this malicious 
opposition must be regarded in connection with the 
indignation which Musurus Pasha expressed to Lord 
Lansdowne at the idea that peasants who had been 
rendered homeless by Turkish troops should be rescued 
from death by the humanity of foreigners. 





Tue Russian regulations concerning contraband, 
issued in Tuesday’s papers, will certainly lead to pro- 
tests from our Government and probably from that of 
the United States. For the Russian Government has 
declared coal, naphtha, alcohol, and all similar sub- 
stances to be contraband, as well as ‘‘ all objects in- 


tended for war by sea or land, including rice, provi- 
sions, &c,” Jurists make a distinction between things 
essentially contraband, such as ammunitions of war, 
and things ancipitis usus which may or may not 
be contraband, according to circumstances. The 
claim of the English Government in 1793 to 
confiscate provisions going to France has long 
been regarded as barbarous and untenable. When 
France claimed the right to confiscate rice to China in 
1885 Lord Granville remonstrated promptly and 
strongly. At the beginning of the South African 
War we detained some cargoes consigned to Lourenco 
Marques, and for some time there was aa uncomfort- 
able impression that we intended to attempt to 
enforce a claim we had resisted in 1885. It is 
scarcely necessary to point out that no country 
stands to lose so certainly as do these islands by 
the recognition of food as contraband. Coal which is 
designed for the use of the fleet may clearly be regarded 
as contraband; but Russia can scarcely stop all our 
trade and all American trade with the civilian 
industries of Japan. We are interested, of course, as 
a country exporting both rice and coal to Japan, and it 
is likely that both our Government and the United States 
will ask Russia to modify these regulations, or, in the 
case of exports earmarked for the use of the enemy’s 
fleets, armies, or fortresses, to confine herself to an 
exercise of the right of pre-emption. 

THE tranquil scene at the Palais de Justice on 
Thursday, when the Criminal Chamber of the Court of 
Cassation met to hear the arguments in favour of a 
further revision of the Dreyfus case, shows how little 
interest or passion remains in the great case which 
convulsed France a few years ago. M. Boyer read his 
report, which was the result ofan inquiry General André 
had instituted, and brought forward three new facts 
to justify revision. The first was that of two letters 
from military attachés which were submitted as evi- 
dence at Rennes, one was found to have had the 
letter T changed into D, the other to have had its 
date falsified. In the first letter D had been taken to 
refer to Dreyfus, and the second letter, which had 
been supposed to incriminate Dreyfus, bore a date 
later than his conviction and imprisonment. The third 
fact was that a witness who had been described by 
General Mercier as disinterested turned out to have 
been in the pay of the Secret Service Department. 
It locks as if the progress of the case will be 
unattended with any violent excitement, and the war 
in the Far East is the chief preoccupation in France. 
Feeling there is strongly in support of Russia, and it 
is very much to be wished that we could so 
express our own sympathies as to do as 
little injury as possible to the relations of 
the two countries. eae 2 

Lorp Reay raised a debate in the Lords on Friday 
in last week on the subject of Thibet, in a thoughtful 
and effective speech. Lord Hardwicke defended the 
policy of the Government, and Lord Ripon followed in 
a speech of which we publish an authorised report in 
this review. Lord Rosebery, while uncertain of the 
wisdom of the proceeding, argued that it would be 
inadvisable to withdraw the expedition until it had done 
something to impress the imagination of Thibet. Lord 
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Lansdowne wound up the debate in a speech in 
which he argued that we had behaved with great 
patience and forbearance in our dealings with 
Thibet. His speech was noteworthy for two things. 
First of all, he insisted that we had done everything to 
respect the suzerainty of China, a suzerainty of which 
Lord Curzon has spoken in terms that certainly lent 
themselves to a disparaging construction; secondly, 
he stated that he accepted as satisfactory the assu- 
rances given by the Russian Government about its 
intentions to Thibet. We think the Blue Book shows 
that the Government resisted Lord Curzon’s pressure a 
good deal longer than it resisted unwise pressure from 


' other agents, and we are very glad to note Lord 


Lansdowne’s emphatic language in accepting the 
Russian assurances. But we find nothing in the 
speeches of Lord Lansdowne and Lord Hardwicke to 
show what good they hope to effect by this expedition 
what they propose to do if this mission fails, or 
what grounds they had for believing that Thibet was 
in danger of Russification. 





We remarked a few weeks ago in trying to weigh 
the value of Lord Milner’s advice on the question of 
Chinese labour that Lord Milner’s career in South 
Africa was littered with the débris of his own mistakes. 
The confession he has been obliged to make this week 
as to the finances of the two colonies is only another 
and a striking instance of his want of foresight. The 
official story has always been that these colonies were 
making a rapid and wonderful recovery from the con- 
sequences of the war. This idyllic picture has dis- 
appeared. Lord Milner explained last December 
that we must be prepared for a deficit which might 
be as much as £350,000, and that it would be putting 
too violent a strain on the loyalty of our rich loyalists 
to expect the immediate payment of the first instalment 
of the war loan. Our Government, of course, had no 
intention of dealing hardly with the Asiatics who rule 
the Rand. It promptly postponed the payment and 
arranged to import another Asiatic race to do their 
work for them at the cheapest rate. But it now turns 
out that the deficit will be more than twice what Lord 
Milner anticipated. He had estimated the railway 
receipts at £2,350,000, and they had only amounted to 
4#1,320,000. Further, practically the whole of the 
thirty millions issued of the guaranteed loan had been 
spent. We havealready had the Chief Judge remark- 
ing that many of the magistrates were incompetent and 
ignorant of the law so that innocent persons were in 
prison. We have already found that under the new 
régime the cost of administering a fund of three 
millions was over a million and a half. We now find 
that Lord Milner, whose reputation as a financier might 
have survived the collapse of his reputation as a man 
of affairs, has to plead guilty to this egregious blunder. 
Is it surprising that the Boers do not admire the new 
rule, and that the British are up in arms against it ? 

THERE have been two bye-elections since we last 
wrote. In South Birmingham Lord Morpeth kept Mr. 
Powell Williams’s seat for his party with a reduced 
majority of 500; in Normanton Mr. Parrott has 
increased the Liberal majority from 1,419 to 3,946, an 
increase of 2,527. Mr. Parrott’s achievement is all the 
more welcome because when he was adopted as Liberal 
candidate in Leeds the Leeds Mercury said a man 
who was a Home Ruler and an opponent of the war 
could never be an acceptable candidate, and organised 
a bitter campaign against him. The Birmingham result 
was disappointing, and it is attributed to various causes, 
among others to an offensive poster distributed by the 
Church Association in support of the Liberal candidate. 
But, of course, it is impossible to estimate exactly the 
power of local loyalty, and it is just when Mr. 
Chamberlain’s fortt nes are at their lowest and the rest ot 
the country is rejecting his candidates that Birm- 


ingham loyalty is most certain to assert itself. Mr. 
Jesse Collings excelled all his former violences in 
his attacks on the patriotism of the Liberal candidate. 
Mr. Richard Tangye has written an apt letter to the 
Daily News recalling the days when this truculent 
and self-appointed censor of patriotism was known 
as Afghan Jesse. The Normanton election is in- 
teresting for two things. First of all, Mr. Dorman, 
the Unionist candidate, actually issued a poster, 
‘““Vote for Dorman and no Chinese Labour,” an 
impudent recognition of the opinion of the country 
on the policy Mr. Lyttelton has adopted; secondly, 
though he was lately working for the Tariff Reform 
League, Mr. Dorman disowned that body as soon as 
he found himself a candidate. The Unionist candidate 
in East Dorset is just as shy of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
organisation. Lord Crewe has wittily described the 
attitude of Unionist candidates to this organisation as 
resembling that of the householder who gives a man 
with a barrel organ sixpence to go and play in the next 
street. It looks as if Birmingham will soon be the only 
street in which the Tariff Reform League is allowed to 
play. We very much regret to see that some Liberals 
in East Dorset have so far forgotten themselves as to 
create disorder at Conservative meetings. 





A BLUE-BOOK on Chinese labour was issued on 
Thursday too late for adequate consideration in these 
columns. But there are one or two points in it to 
which we should like to call attention. It appears 
from Lord Milner’s telegram of February 16 that he 
strongly dislikes the notion of making the labourer’s 
consent a condition of his transfer to another employer. 
The Chinese Ambassador, it will be remembered, 
observed to Lord Lansdowne that this consent was 
‘necessary in order to prevent the immigrant from 
being made a mere chattel or article of commerce.” Lord 
Milner looks at it from a different point of view. ‘‘This 
clause,” he says, ‘‘ as it originally stood, required con- 
sent of labourer to any transfer of his services. /¢ was 
pointed out that if this was insisted on it might make 
ordinance of little value (the italics of course, are ours). 
It is intended to have one importer, viz., Native 
Labour Association, and have labourers transferred 
from this association to companies licensed to im- 
port. If such transfer required consent of the labourers, 
then by withholding consent they would be thrown 
on the hands of the Association.” This is a very 
significant explanation. The mine-owners know from 
Sir Marshall Clark’s report that one of their difficulties 
is that certain mines are notorious for their high death- 
rate. If once they can eliminate all option in the matter 
and can distribute labour as they like, they can 
get rid of all competition in respect to condi- 
tions in these mines. This they have done already in 
the case of Kaffir labour since the war, and Lord 
Milner is now helping them to dothe same thing in regard 
to Chinese labour. We have blamed, and we do 
blame Mr. Lyttelton very severely for his capitula- 
tion to Lord Milner, but it is clear from the Blue Book 
that he has refused to allow Lord Milner to carry 
things through as precipitately as he wished. This 
means that there is yet an opportunity of action in 
the House of Commons, and if the Liberal Party does 
not adopt it it will disappoint the indignation of the 
country. 





WE confess to having cherished a lurking sus- 
picion that Mr. Darragh was not a real person. His 
letter was so like the letter some ill-natured satirist 
might have written, trusting to the credulity of the 
Times, that we never felt quite certain that this impu!- 
sive evangelist was not the creation of some malicious 
fancy. All these misgivings are now set at rest, for we 
learn that not only is Mr. Darragh a real man of flesh 
and blood, but that he is actually to address a branch 
of the Christian Social Union on the Chinese question. 
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Of course he knows what he is about, and it is no 
business of ours to give him advice; but we feel 
bound to say that he will certainly not do anything 
better than his letter, and that it is a little risky for 
him to put himself in competition with that master- 
piece, Great artists never lose sight of the danger of 
an anti-climax. Meanwhile Mr. Pike Pease, we 
observe, considers that as heis on the committee ot the 
Anti-Slavery Society, and is in favour of Chinese labour, 
Chinese labour can have nothing to do with slavery. 
The curious situation in which Mr. Pike Pease finds 
himself seems to us, if we may say so, to throw more 
light on the state of his own mind than on the realities 
of the system the mine-owners and Lord Milner wish to 
create. Another Conservative member, Mr. Disraeli, 
has been telling his constituents, as we learn from the 
Morning Leader, that many British workmen had not 
such fair terms held out to them as were held out to 
these Asiatic labourers in the Transvaal. Thisis a happy 
amplification of Mr. Brodrick’s famous parallel, and we 
hope Mr. Disraeli will be encouraged by his con- 
stituents to present it in greater detail. Mr. Gould con- 
tributed this week one of the most telling of all the 
cartoons with which he enlivens politics, representing 
Mr. Alfred Lyttelton as a conjurer who puts white and 
black labour into a hat, and reproduces them as yellow 
labour by the simple expedient of adding low wages. 


In Part IL. of the War Office (Reconstitution) Com- 
mittee’s Report, Lord Esher and his two colleagues 
have shown themselves even more daring than in the 
First Part, which abolished the Commander-in-Chief 


and created the Defence Committee. The report 
is divided into five sections, each implying a 
revolution. The duties and powers of the new 


Army Council, the scheme of decentralisation, 
the arrangement of military finance, the formation of a 
General Staff, and selection and promotion of officers 
are the subjects of the sections. Of the Army Council, 
which will act as colleagues of the Secretary for 
War at the Council table and as superintendents of 
the various branches of War Office business, we know 
something already. The members have been appointed 
and are beginning to feel their way among the ruins of 
the old system. The formation of the General Staff is 
a comparatively simple matter, and General Lyttelton, 
as first military member of the Army Council, isalready 
Chief of the Staff. The selection and promotion of 
officers by the Inspector-General (now the Duke of 
Connaught, an appointment, we think, open to grave 
objection) and the generals commanding - in - chief, 
though of the highest importance, is also fairly 
simple. It is in the scheme of decentralisation 
and the control of the military finance that we expect 
the difficulties and complications will arise. 


Tue division of the United Kingdom into five 
districts under generals commanding-in-chief for execu- 
tive and war purposes, in eight districts under major- 
generals for administrative purposes, and into nine- 
teen brigade districts under colonels for purposes 
of training and discipline works all very well 
on paper (though the division of the present 
regimental districts among the nineteen brigade 
districts does not work out arithmetically), but 
in practice we must look for a great deal of over- 
lapping and controversy before it runs smooth. It is, 
however, such an immense relief to the army and the 
nation to have shaken off the nightmare of Mr. Brodrick’s 
six Army Corps that we would welcome any scheme 
that shows even a glimmering of commonsense and 
practical utility, and the success of the present scheme 
will depend mainly on the capacity of the major- 
generals for carrying out administrative duties, in 
which their share of sport and glory will be very small. 
The success of the third section depends on much the 


same thing. The object is to preclude the interference 
of civilians in military affairs on the plea of finance and 
to accustom the officers to take financial responsibility 
on themselves. But military policy must always depend 
on finance in the end, and if our officers are to be respon- 
sible for the finance their character must be very much 
changed. Why is it that a commissioned officer will 
hardly ever become quartermaster in his battalion? Is 
the work below his dignity, or above his capacity, or 
beyond his powers of work? Answer—allthree. Yet 
the report is promising as a whole, though to the 
average soldier two almost unnoticed little points will 
make the greatest difference of all—the abolition of the 
linked battalions and the restoration of the regimental 
numbers. 





At the dinner of the Liberal League on Monday 
the chief event was Mr. Asquith’s strong declaration in 
favour of Liberal unity and his repudiation of any 
separatist intentions, a notable speech in view of some 
unfortunate remarks made earlier in the evening. Mr. 
Asquith was very emphatic about the dangers of 
Retaliation making way for Protection. In the House 
of Commons there has been little discussion of the 
fiscal question, and Mr. Balfour, though he has denied 
that he ever submitted a Protectionist pamphlet to the 
Cabinet, has said nothing at all about the personal 
statements made by the Duke of Devonshire and Lord 
George Hamilton. Lord Beauchamp raised a debate 
in the Lords on Thursday, and he, Lord Rosebery, 
Lord Spencer, and Lord Goschen all pressed the 
Government for details of what Lord Rosebery 
called the ‘mystic offer” from the colonies. 
As a result Lord Lansdowne was compelled, as we are 
told by the Morning Post, ‘‘by the exigencies of 
party politics to declare with undue emphasis that 
Ministers would oppose any suggestion of preference 
at the present time.” The Zimes, too, remarks that 
“this perpetual flogging of a dead horse becomes 
something of a bore,” a sentence which we hope we 
may take to apply to the Protectionist cause. 





Tue House of Commons has been chiefly occupied 
this week with debates on Estimates, which we discuss 
elsewhere in this paper. On Wednesday Mr. Lough 
moved a resolution condemning the Sugar Convention 
on the ground that the decisions of the Permanent Com- 
mission had operated so as to inflict grave injury on 
the manufacturers of sugared products in the United 
Kingdom as compared with their foreign rivals, and 
that the Convention had failed to confer the anticipated 
benefits on the West Indies. Mr. Lough, who has 
made this subject peculiarly his own, showed in a 
luminous speech that the Convention has reduced the 
price of sugar and increased its consumption in France, 
while it has raised the price in England and decreased 
the consumption, a decrease of 26 per cent. since 
1901. Then, again, the Government’s interpretation 
of the limitation of the surtax had not been 
adopted by the Convention, which has refused 
to apply this limitation to sugared goods. The result 
was greatly to handicap our manufacturers, whose 
exports, after growing steadily up to 1903, now 
exhibit a reduction of £238,000. He showed that 
as the natural consequence of the Convention we were 
importing less raw material and more manufactured 
goods. Finally, the Convention, which was to have 
been the salvation of the sugar planters in the 
West Indies had proved their ruin. The first 
year the export of the sugar to this country fell 
to half its old figure. Indeed, as Mr. Kearley showed, 
the Convention had destroyed the preferential 
position which the West Indies formerly enjoyed in 
the American market. Mr. Churchill wound up a speech 
of powerful satire by recommending that ‘‘this example 
of Ministerial ineptitude should be nailed to the parish 
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pump as a warning to tariff meddlers, tariff mongers, 
and tariff muddlers ot all denominations.” The Govern- 
ment’s majority fell to forty. 


For guile and artifice it would be difficult to beat 
the latest stratagem of the political leaders of the 
Established Church. We do not blame the clergy for 
interfering in the elections, for the Education Act 
has thrown our local Government into the general 
scramble of religious interests, and all denominations 
are interesting themselves in the election of a body 
which has, along with its other duties, to administer 
that Act. But the manner of this interference, as 
explained by the Bishop of Stepney, who chuckles in 
the Zimes over the craft by which he has outwitted more 
scrupulous opponents, is about as scandalous a piece 
of chicane as can well be imagined. The Bishop 
of Stepney and his friends put certain questions to all 
candidates. The great majority of the Progressives 
answered these questions to the Bishop’s satisfaction. 
Everyone would have supposed after that that the 
Bishop and his friends would lay down their arms and 
withdraw from those constituencies where the Pro- 
gressive candidate had promised to administer the Act. 
Not at all, says the Bishop, this was only aruse. We 
have now made the Progressives pledge themselves to 
do what we want—an excellent result—and we shall go 
on to throw our whole weight against them, because 
we think the Moderates will be better friends to us. 
The question, in fine, was put to the candidates not as a 
test but as a trick. The incident will certainly 
strengthen the demand for the separation of 
education from religious instruction and influence— 
a subject on which, by the way, a very effective pam- 
phlet, written by ‘‘ A Liberal candidate,” has just been 
published by the Rationalist Press Association. But 
it will also, if we are not much mistaken, redound as 
much to the injury of the Church as it certainly 
redounds to its discredit. For it is now clear that it is 
not any sense of religious danger that prompts this 
hostility to Progressive candidates and their policy of 
fighting vested interests, but a zeal for those vested 
interests which has not scrupled to use a most dis- 
honourable stratagem in the name of religious enthu- 
siasm. aA 

On Tuesday last the fixtures and fittings of the 
Lyceum Theatre were sold by auction. The building 
itself is soon to be destroyed. This event seems to 
mark the end of a period of the British drama. The 
kind of entertainment that used to fill the Lyceum 
stage and the Lyceum auditory is no longer popular 
among us. The abandonment of the Lyceum itself 
is proof enough of that. The genius of a great actor 
and actress were able for some time to maintain it in 
spite of the growing change of taste, but they were 
vanquished at last, and it is now obvious that serious 
romantic drama, however splendidly presented, will not 
attract an audience large enough to fill more than one 
theatre at a time, if that. Shakespeare fails to amuse 
our playgoers. They prefer spectacle without the dis- 
traction of a plot or poetry. Pantomimes and musical 
comedies provide them with splendours and pretty 
faces, and bustle and movement and _ ear-tickling 
sounds, and that is all they ask for. The Lyceum, in 
its great days, was not the home of a living drama. 
The modern plays acted there were only an excuse for 
acting and scenery. Shakespeare himself had to be 
veiled in material splendours, like a powder con- 
cealed in jam. But it was, at any rate, an attempt 
to carry on a great tradition. The attempt failed ; 
the tradition is broken off. If we are to have 
any serious drama now, it must. be created 
afresh ; it must make its own traditions ; it must win 
success by some daring novelty. This is understood by 
those who have tried to introduce Ibsen on to the stage. 


But the British playgoer will have none of him. If we 
are to establish a school of realism, it must be our own 
kind of realism, and not the Scandinavian type, which 
merely seems unreal to us. There is this much of hope 
for us. The board is swept clean. The new drama, if 
it is to come, will have no old rivals; for at present we 
are without a drama at all. 

On Wednesday it was announced in Parliament 
that the public are soon to have ‘‘reasonable facili- 
ties of admission” to the Chapel of the Pyx under 
Westminster Abbey. Until now the chapel has been 
so jealously guarded from all intrusion that Sir Gilbert 
Scott had to obtain the permission of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and the Secretary of the Treasury before 
he was allowed to visit it; and then he was attended 
by officials who unlocked seven locks with seven keys 
to give him entrance. The origin of all these pre- 
cautions is the fact that the chapel was once the Royal 
Treasury of England. It was used for that purpose from 
the time of William the Conqueror, and supposed to 
be invested with a peculiar religious sanctity. Yet 
neither that nor its huge material safeguards prevented 
it from being violated. It was broken into in 1303 by 
robbers, who bored through the wall for four months, 
and emptied the chapel of all its treasures. After that 
disaster no more money was kept in it, and in modern 
times it has contained only the standards of coin of the 
realm, which have now been removed to the Mint, so 
that the last reason for keeping the chapel shut up has 
disappeared. It is now to be lit with electric light, and 
no alterations are to be made which will interfere with 
the architecture. RN 

On Monday last the Daily News and the Daily 
Chronicle each contained a sonnet by Mr. William 
Watson, one on Chinese Labour and one on Cromwell. 
Mr. Watson is now the only one of our poets who 
writes upon the questions of the day in the spirit of the 
great poets of the past. Our other poets are most of 
them content to boast or revile. Mr. Watson has 
inherited the noble voice of Wordsworth, and we can 
imagine Wordsworth filled with the same indignation 
that his country should 

“ deal in man, 

Counting as merchandise the human heart, 

Casting the soul as goods upon the mart.” 
The sonnet on Cromwell, less immediately inspired, is 
also less finely written. It contains in the fourth and 
fifth lines what seems a reminiscence from Mr. Swin- 
burne’s ‘‘ Inferiz.” It is pleasant to find lofty verse of 
this kind in half-penny papers, and it is to be hoped that 
the competition of the Daily News and the Chronicle, 
since they are evidently to continue the better methods 
of English journalism, may do something to improve 
the tone of that portion of the half-penny Press which is 
so obviously open to improvement, 


FIXTURES FOR NEXT WEEK, 
CONCERTS. 
South Place Sunday Popular Concerts, Tchaikowsky Concert, March 6, 
7 p.m., at South Place Institute, E.C. 


Monday Popular Concert, March 7, at 8 p.m. at St. a Hall. 

Ballad Concert, March 9, at 3 p.m., at St. James’s Hall. 

Royal Choral Society, * Israel in Egypt,” March 10, at 8 p.m., at Albert 
Hall 


Symphony Concert, March 12, at 3, at Queen's Hall 
ROYAL INSTITUTION. 
March 8, at 5 p.m., Mr. E. Foxwell on “ Japanese Life and Character.” 
March 10, at 5 p.m., Professor Callendar on ‘ Electrical Methods ot 
Measuring Temperature.” 
March 11, at 9 p.m., Professor Trouton, F.R.S., on “ The Motion of 
Viscous Sukstances.” 
RoOvAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
March 8, at 3 p.m., at the Drill Hall, Buckingham Gate, Mr. A. Dean on 
“ Cottage and Allotment Gardens.” 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 
March 1o, at 8 p.m., Rev. Stopford Brooke on Coriolanus. 
SALE. 
March 7, at Christie's, the Townsend Heirlooms. 


WE shall publish next week special articles on the 
Army Estimates by Lord Welby, and the Navy 
Estimates by Mr. Shaw-Lefevre. 
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SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT. 


HE next House of Commons and the next 
Liberal Government will be sadly the poorer for 

a loss which, as the country has learnt from Sir 
William Harcourt’s letter to his constituents this week, 
isimminent and inevitable. We say the House of 
Commons and the Liberal Government because we 
hope that Sir William Harcourt’s life will long be 
spared and that retirement from Parliament does not 
mean retirement from public affairs. But, hope as 
we may and do that the nation will still have the 
benefit of his masculine wisdom, the loss to the House 
of Commons is irreparable. In Sir William Harcourt, 
as everybody has been saying, there survived the tradi- 
tion of the more resonant and ampler style of Parlia- 
mentary speaking—the tradition of the days when 
statesmen thought it worth while to do what they did 
thoroughly and with care, when oratory was an art in 
itself, when a debate was a real display of intellectual 
prowess, and scholarship and learning were not 
unregarded qualities. It would be difficult for 
anyone who has heard Mr. Chamberlain’s Parlia- 
mentary invective about “ pro-Boers,” or watched the 
methods of what Mr. Gladstone would have called 
“‘barbarised political warfare,” to reconstruct the 
scene in which Fox leant across the floor to prompt 
Pitt through a quotation from Virgil or that in which 
Palmerston spoke from the dusk of one day to the 
dawn of the next. Sir William Harcourt is a contro- 
versialist of the old order. His learning is indeed one of 
the characteristics that distinguish him from Walpole, 
with whom he has certain obvious points of resemblance: 
a strong attachment to party, a sincere veneration 
for Parliamentary government, great constancy and 
large prudence, a sovereign genius for luminous 
and constructive finance. But the House of Commons 
will miss in him more than anything else his affection 
and respect for its traditions, its rights, its history, 
above all things, its place in the estimation of the 
country. Everyone has observed the decline in the 
authority and power of the House of Commons which 
has marked the last few years, a change due to many 
impersonal circumstances, but due in part to the ill- 
fortune that has committed its conduct to the hands 
of a Minister who is not only slothful in politics, 
but an amiable and brilliant indifferentist on most 
questions that matter. It was, of course, inevitable 
and not regrettable that Parliament should lose 
something of its predominance as the wants and 
wishes of Englishmen found other voices and other 
instruments ; but the House of Commons suffered this 
misfortune—that its own members have become acces- 
sories to its eclipse and its Leader an active accom- 
plice in the process. Very different from Mr. Balfour, 
Sir William Harcourt has always been a loyal son of 
Parliament, treating the House of Commons with 
patience and consideration, as a man who suspected 
that in certain desperate emergencies its self-respect 
was the last barrier against an unscrupulous Minister 
and an unscrupulous policy. Those of us who 
believe that, with all its imperfections, Parliamentary 
government is the best form of government for Great 





Britain respect him, and are grateful to him for his 
efforts to keep its standards, and even its conventions, 
on a respectable plane. 

The Liberal Party, of course, owes him a very 
special debt of gratitude. For the last twenty years, 
with a brief interval, a spirit has been in the ascendent 
in this country which is alien to all the ideas and 
inspirations of Liberalism. Sir William Harcourt during 
those years has stood manfully by his party. He is a 
strong party man, a term which if it is sometimes used, 
and used rightly, in a sinister sense obviously has not very 
much sting in it if it is applied to a party that has suffered 
all that the Liberal Party has suffered these twenty 
years. Sir William Harcourt is not, we fancy, of the 
class of politician, described in Beauchamp's Career, 
who think the most exhilarating thing is to be ina 
minority for a lifetime. The hero of the only great 
achievement in national finance for a generation is 
much more likely to have that ambition for the direct 
and responsible control of affairs which comes to 
men who feel they excel in the large transactions of 
office, and that they have something positive to 
do for their country, to great Parliamentarians 
like Pitt, or great legislators like Gladstone. But he 
has conquered these natural chagrins and has waited 
patiently with fortitude and resignation while old age 
was stealing away his dwindling hope of bestowing his 
constructive energies once again on the bewildering pro- 
blems of his country. For his sense of party is that of 
Burke, a belief that party attachments should be 
founded, not on prospects of office, but on the con- 
templation of duty; that they are ties which, 
if they should not be idly or frivolously broken, 
should still less be mischievously or dishonour- 
ably perverted. It is because he has this lofty 
sense of party that Sir William Harcourt has de- 
fended with such constan:y and vigilance the conti- 
nuity of certain great ideas: sober and equitable 
finance, the conservation rather than the dissipation of 
national energy, the resistance to the exorbitant 
demands of particularist classes, the elevation of public 
spirit. 

This sense of party has been conspicuous in Sir 
William Harcourt’s career, and not least of all in 
his resistance to the mortal form of corruption 
which has threatened our politics, the growth of a 
vested interest which has sought alliances with both 
parties and exhausted all the resources of flattery, 
intimidation, secret management, and adroit influ- 
ence in order to win a real and most lucrative 
supremacy. The historian of this generation will 
trace the means by which this fatal power drew in 
its orbit not only the vices, the avarice, the insc- 
lence, the appetites of individual Englishmen, but 
their better impulses and their romantic hopes of 
founding a wide and generous dominion. Sir William 
Harcourt was never dazzled by that lustre. Wher- 
ever else the Rhodesian conspiracy has sapped and 
mined the integrity of the governing classes of 
England, Sir William Harcourt has pursued the chief 
actors and accomplices in the transactions which have 
ended in the surrender of our illgotten gains to alien 
mine-owners for the purpose of slavery with as much 
vehemence as if these masked plotters had never bor- 
rowed the credit of certain distinguished names in 
both parties, as if Dukes and Marquises and Earls 
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and their friends and clients and outlying forces 
had never enlisted under Mr. Rhodes’s pirate flag. 
We like particularly the story told by the Daily 
Chronicle of Sir William Harcourt’s solitary meet- 
ing with Mr. Rhodes. ‘‘ Reasonable man,” said Sir 
William. ‘‘He only wants two things; he wants us 
to give up Free Trade and to restore slavery.” Would 
that every Liberal had taken Mr. Rhodes’s measure as 
justly as Sir William Harcourt and Mr. Gladstone took 
it! Sir William Harcourt, at all events, did his best to 
save his party from a paralysing alliance and to avert 
the consummation of a most sinister tyranny, combining 
all the vices of an aristocracy stripped of its native virtue 
with those of a democracy denied substantial power. 
This, then, we think is Sir William Harcourt’s 
great service to the nation, that he combined a sense 
of party that was lofty and consistent with a pene- 
trating and masculine judgment of men and tendencies. 
The Liberal Party will need all the strength to be got 
from that fortifying conception of party if it is to hold 
its own and protect and enforce the ideas committed to 
its keeping. Liberals will have to rely for the success of 
their principles largely on new forces that are emerging 
from this last wild era of conquest, extravagance, 
and retrograde thinking. The two-party system 
will clearly in some sense be relaxed, and 
the revolt against a régime which largely deprives 
self-government of all reality has called into play new 
forces, and promising forces, in political life. Liberals 
may not always work in the same medium as Sir 
William Harcourt ; they have not always to encounter 
the same problems ; they may judge institutions and 
problems differently, but we hope their sense of public 
duty will always be as highminded as was that of the 
great Liberal whose retirement we have to deplore. 





FURTHER THOUGHTS ON EXPENDITURE. ° 


HE debates in the House of Commons continue to 
show that Parliament is beginning to reflect the 
uneasiness with which the country views the relentless 
growth of military and naval expenditure. The Govern- 
ment alone remains blind, deaf, and ignerant ; yet even 
the tone of the Government benches has been modified 
since its majority sank to’ 14 on an item of naval 
extravagance. We said last week it could easily be 
shown that the Government has removed its own land- 
mark: that it has not been loyal to the two-Power 
standard. Mr. Edmund Robertson, who, as usual, has 
taken the lead in these debates and has displayed an easy 
mastery of the whole subject, undertook to prove this 
proposition on Tuesday. First of all, said he, when the 
two-Power standard was laid down a dozen years ago it 
was a polite way of saying that we must have a navy 
equal to a possible combination of France and Russia. 
Secondly, whether we take Germany or Russia as the 
third naval Power, our actual paper force is already far 
in excess of the two next navies. Taking only first- 
class battleships into consideration, our tonnage is 
greater than that of France, Germany, and Russia com- 
bined. Taking first and second class cruisers, we 
have an enormous excess over any rival or any pos- 
sible combination of rivals. Of these vessels there 
are, according to Mr. Robertson, 196 afloat, and of 
these no fewer than 90 are in the British Navy! When 
Sir Henry Campbell- Bannerman appealed to the 





example of France and declared that France had set 
an example in moderation and economy, a juvenile 
Minister interrupted with a cheap and ignorant sneer. 
The saving, he said, amounted to £400. This state- 
ment was based on a comparison of this year’s with 
last year’s Estimates, and no doubt the Admiralty 
official who put the idea into his chief's head thought 
he had made a very clever discovery. But since then 
the same Minister has been compelled to exhibit his im- 
posture by furnishing Sir Edgar Vincent with the official 
figures, giving the total naval expenditure since 1900 in 
Great Britain, France, Russia, Germany, and the United 
States. From this it appears that in 1903 our naval 
expenditure was greater by four millions than the 
combined expenditure of France, Germany, and Russia. 
And it must be remembered that both the Admiralty 
dockyards and British contractors claim to be able to 
build better and cheaper than any other country. It 


also appears that whereas since 1900 our ex- 
penditure upon the navy has grown to ten 
millions, that of France has remained absolutely 


stationary at 123 millions, though it rose in 1901 
to £13,100,000 and dropped to £ 12,200,000 in the 
following year. Meanwhile the expenditure of Russia 
grew by abouta million anda half and that of Germany 
by nearly three millions. But how utterly unfounded 
is the German bogey may be inferred from the simple 
fact that her total naval expenditure last year is 
less than a quarter of the Naval Estimates which 
Lord Selborne has just submitted to Parliament. Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach followed on practically the same 
lines as Mr. Robertson. He could find no justification, 
he said, for the five or six millions of additional 
expenditure which had been piled on since he left 
office. The two-Power standard had not been adhered 
to. This weighty expression of opinion brought Mr. 
Balfour to his feet. We have scanned his reply, 
but we can find no sort of justification or defence 
for the forty-two million Naval Estimates which he 
has proposed to the country—more than double 
the sum which Lord Spencer thought himself justified 
in demanding nine years ago. The difference 
is equal to the yield of about eightpence in 
the income-tax. If the Government would honestly 
adopt the two-Power standard and reduce the 
army to something like the cost at which 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman left it the income- 
tax would be abolished. We do not suggest any 
such measure, but we see no reason why a Liberal 
Government with a genuine programme of economy 
should not be able in a couple of years to reduce the 
income-tax to eightpence or even sixpence, to abolish 
the duties on sugar, and to halve the duties on tea. 


The Liberal Imperialists seem to be making up 
their minds to retrenchment ; and, indeed, it is obvious 
that without retrenchment no Liberal Government 
could long remain in office. Sir Edward Grey would like 
some small measure of economy now in order to stave 
off a reaction against militarism, which would involve 
heavy reductions in the near future. We believe that if 
Sir Edward Grey would give his mind to the compara- 
tive statistics of military and naval expenditure he 
would see that big reductions are urgently required. 
Consols are at 85; want of capital is causing want of 
employment; the country needs an opportunity for a 
commercial recovery. And the only means of producing 
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a commercial recovery is by a real diminution of un- 
productive expenditure and burdensome taxation. It 
seems likely that in these matters the policy of the House 
of Commons can be dominated by a group of Liberals, 
Labour men, and Free Traders, who, indeed, with the 
assistance of the whole Irish Party, would even now be 
almost irresistible. Men like Mr. Lough and Mr. 
Buchanan are doing excellent service. The number of 
Liberal Imperialists and militarists who are for arma- 
ments at any price is rapidly declining. Sir Charles 
Dilke still appears to wish to pile on to the navy what 
he saves on the army, and Mr. Haldane wishes diplo- 
macy to precede reduction. This is precisely the 
wrong spirit. It is for those who have forced the pace 
to show that they are willing to reduce the speed. We 
believe that much can be achieved by diplomacy and 
by a scheme of mutual reductions. But economy 
must be applied irrespective of diplomacy in order that 
necessary remissions of taxation may be made and 
that a proof may be given to the world of our pacific 
intentions. 

No one knows what an immense pressure is exercised 
by contractors and by the great spending departments 
themselves in order to extract from Parliament the 
greatest possible number of millions. How many scares 
are manufactured, how many expeditions are equipped 
at the instance of contractors and sub-contractors the 
public never is and never will be informed. As Harry 
Martin said during the Civil War between Charles and 
the Parliament: ‘‘If His Majesty were to take the 
advice of his gunsmiths and of his powder-men 
he would never have peace.” The gunsmiths and 
powdermen are worse than ever, and the only 
difference between their friends at the Admiralty and 
the War Office is that while the former make a clean 
breast of it the latter try to conceal their expenditure by 
keeping back the figures for the Somaliland war. The 
apparent reduction which the Army Estimates shows 
this year is a palpable fraud, for it is almost wholly 
due to the cessation of war expenditure in one part 
of the world and the suppression of it in another. 





THE COUNTY COUNCIL ELECTION. 
Lonpon ELsEcts 1Ts RULERS, 


PATHY—that apathy which is the characteristic 
disease of the city race of London—is the pre- 
dominant feature of the elections for the new County 
Council. Each successive election since the creation of 
the new united London, fifteen years ago,'has seen this 
apathy deepen. No vision of better things, enthusiasm 
for an ideal or large civic patriotism, has come to illu- 
minate those pathetic, toiling populations huddled 
round the centre of Empire. No resentment against 
progress or fear of the increasing expenditure can 
stimulate opposition. The loud cries of newspapers 
and politicians ring out clear in the neighbourhood of 
Fleet-street or Westminster, tremble off into the chaos 
of mean streets, and die out in weak echoes, thin and 
faint and far away—Chinese Labour, Belgian Rails, 
Popular Management, and the rest. The comparison 
is irresistibly suggested with Mr. Wells’s nightmare 
visions of the death of a world: the ‘‘ Martians” 
suffocating all living things with the black smoke ; 
at the end in the sunlight a lifeless city covered 
with grey dust. In these obscure mazes of the slums 
and suburbs of London even the insistent cries of 
religious faction become shrill and suddenly silent, 


and the whole gigantic hive, the homes of four millions 
of the Dominant Race, appears but a realm of mist 
and shadow where ignorant armies clash by night. 

Experience of canvassing in the crowded districts 
of the centre reveal an indifference and ignorance which 
would be ludicrous were it not menacing. In one 
district a widely advertised meeting was attended 
by the candidates, and an ex-mayor in the chair. 
The audience consisted of one young girl—a 
non-voter. One evening’s canvass of sixty houses 
revealed three citizens only who had so much 
as heard of the London County Council; none 
of the remainder wished to hear more or to ask 
any questions. A faint resentment at being required 
to vote at all is the prevailing spirit, mitigated by all 
the characteristic courtesy and kindliness of the London 
poor. Only a vague fear of pains and penalties to come 
if the vote is eluded drags the majority to the neigh- 
bouring Board schocl to record its decision, combined 
also with the persistent plaguing in waves of visits 
each succeeding hour on polling day upon all who 
have not voted. Work in this election, as in previous 
ones, has once again driven home the lesson of per- 
petual astonishment at the truthfulness and the 
patience of the London working classes ; wonder why 
so few promise to both parties and have done with it ; 
why so few assert that they have voted already and 
so elude disturbance ; why one so rarely hears of the 
murder—with violence—of a canvasser. 


It is generally acknowledged that but for the one 
new factor of Education the Moderate Party would 
have ceased to exist at this election. In the matrix 
of London’s mean streets it is the few who care that 
count, and the Radical organisations had united with 
the religious bodies to endorse the Progressive policy. 
These between them were accustomed to furnish that 
picked body of alert men and women who goaded 
and plagued the average voter (or some forty per 
cent. of him) into the polling booth as the lesser of 
two evils. But on this happy unity has fallen the 
bombshell of religious dissension. In some districts 
it has been happily smothered before exploding, and 
Church and Chapel unite to support the Progressive 
candidates. In others it has produced a kind 
of muffled detonation. Some Churches are with the 
Moderates, their neighbours with the Progressives. 
Feeling in these quarters is bitter against the recalci- 
trants. Meantime, as it has been unkindly asserted, 
honest men come by theirown. The Progressives will 
win. In other districts the bomb has violently exploded 
and scattered the alliance to the four winds of heaven. 
And here, as in certain East End constituencies, the 
combat is fast and furious: district visitors picket the 
corners of the streets and endeavour to woo the be- 
wildered labourer, dazed with his ten hours of toil, from 
‘‘the party of Atheism.” Rival Sunday schools of 
Church and Chapel, receiving, perhaps, the children of 
the same parents, exercise all the arts of exorcism on 
the delighted infants; while outside the party poli- 
ticians cherish chapters of Blatchford against Chris- 
tianity and call down maledictions upon all. 


It seems probable—though prophecy is dangerous 
concerning this confused and unknown world—that in 
the poorer congested districts the Progressives wil 
lose through the introduction of the religious question 
Some observers, hitherto scornful, have realised 
perhaps for the first time the strength of the Church 
in the slums if, as an organised body, it set itself to 
take part in a political contest. The paucity of 
religious attendance and the entire absence of the 
adult male at worship had led the observer to proclaim 
in his haste that this influence was negligible. But 
there are immense parochial organisations: guilds 
for the children, relief for distress, clubs for boys and 
girls. Where no one knows or cares for what general 
principles he is voting, interest in the children or 
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remembrance of a kindly gift of coals or soup will 
generally settle the matter. 

These forecasts only apply to labouring London, 
for labouring London is the only part that is interesting. 
But there are other Londons also, called to send repre- 
sentatives to the work of government. Inthe West 
and centre there is the London that for six elections 
has steadfastly protested against progress and would 
continue to protest though one rose from the dead. 
In most of the suburbs, again, the battle has become 
frankly an inglorious scrimmage between Church and 
Dissent. Nothing is heard of general policy, except 
that vague insinuation of extravagance by which 
‘‘Moderatism” catches the harassed suburban rate- 
payer on his weakest side. But Church is thundering 
against Chapel and Chapel against Church ; the party 
organisers are brushed aside by swarms of eager can- 
vassers, Christian Endeavourers or Guilds of Saint 
Aloysius ; Sunday, instead of a day of short rest 
from political activity, is the day of Supreme Applica- 
tion ; every pulpit, in veiled or direct form, appeals for its 
candidates and prays for the confusion of its enemies. 
Here the intervention of religion is likely to prove help- 
ful to Progress. Dissent is strong, the Church is weak. 
Enthusiasm for progress is low ; the poor, as a whole, 
despised or feared. Respectability is the dominant 
idol, and respectability means Conservatism in Imperial, 
Moderatism in municipal, politics. Three years ago the 
Progressives raided the suburbs and achieved remark- 
able victories. The exciting cause was not a united 
London, the housing of the poor, or the policy of pro- 
gress, but almost entirely the menace of £40 cisterns 
of the London water companies, identified, by an 
almost incredible blunder in tactics, with the Moderate 
Party. This potent terror is now withdrawn; respecta- 
bility would undoubtedly have reasserted its sway 
but for the counter influence of religious enthusiasm. 
And there are hopes that through this influence the 
suburbs of London may be found to compensate the 
losses to progress of the central areas, and to send to 
the new Council representatives alien, in all questions 
but that of education, to the type of civilisation 
which they represent and rejoice in. 

So—a little harassed, tired, profoundly ignorant of 
the meaning of it all; wandering in some dim fashion 
between two worlds, the slave of forces which he can 
neither control nor comprehend; acquiescent in the 
present yet profoundly dissatisfied, alternately dread- 
ing and desiring change—the citizen of Empire, from 
tenement dwelling or half a house in a mean street, 
decides to-day the future of the government of its 


million-peopled capital. C. F. G. MASTERMAN 





DIARY OF THE WAR. 


A S our readers will have appreciated during the course 

of the week, there is very little indeed to record. 
It is evident that the Japanese are fully Asiatic in at least 
two characters, secrecy and slowness of movement. They 
are certainly sending troops to Korea. Their transport 
facilities are limited ; it is certain that 20,000 and possible 
that 40,000 have landed in the course of a month. 
That they have landed at Gensan is not confirmed, nor 
could they in any case have landed in large numbers there. 
That they have landed at Possiet Bay is probably false— 
we had almost written certainly false, for the news was 
sent by a special correspondent, and he appears to have 
got it from a missionary ; whereas the Russians had not 
heard of anything of the kind. As we go to press a tele- 
gram, the importance of which we cannot yet estimate, 
tells us that a Japanese force has landed on the Manchurian 
coast. At any rate, the main port of debarkation is 
Chemulpho, and a slow advance is being made from thence 
northward to Ping Yang, which town, we know officially, is 
now occupied by the extreme outposts of the Japanese 
column. 


In connection with this movement on the part of the 
Japanese, it is worth remembering of what forces they 
dispose. 

With a population some millions larger than that of 
the French, for example, it has been vaguely imagined that 
they could perhaps put into the field immediately half a 
million men, and ultimately a much larger number. But 
suppositions of this kind are useless compared with our 
knowledge of the actual forces. For, in war, nothing 
counts but a trained man. If we exclude non-combatants 
of every sort (and Japanese transport is principally done by 
coolies), the total Japanese force of trained men is about 
182,000. In a very long war they might train further 
troops, but that is all they can depend on for at least the 
first eighteen months. It seems to us improbable that with 
such numbers at their disposal they would divide their 
forces to any considerable extent. An army of this kind, 
which cannot be increased, which has, practically, no 
cavalry, and whose artillery, though at present counting a 
large number of pieces, is inferior in quality to that of its 
opponent, must strike altogether. It would be folly to 
attempt to carry on with it three campaigns at the same 
time, on three fronts widely separated by the sea, and 
against an enemy who holds, rough and difficult though 
they are, the interior lines of communication. 

Since this column was last published the second naval 
engagement of the war has taken place. We call it the 
second, because we must treat as false all stories which 
have no official basis. The beginning of this engagement 
had been just heard of in London when we went to press 
last week. In a desultory sort of way it lasted three days. 
The origin of it was the attempt to block the entrance of 
Port Arthur and to blow up the Retvisan, which still lies 
outside. This attempt failed. But the whole of last Wednes- 
day, Thursday, and Friday the Russian garrison fleet were 
kept on the alert, and a certain amount of long-range firing 
was indulged in by the Japanese. Of result there appears 
to have been absolutely none. The Japanese official re- 
port admits no casualty, and we may remark in this connec- 
tion that the only way in which we can test the respective 
veracity of the two Governments is to wait until the develop- 
ment of the fighting has shown us what past losses really 
have been ; for instance, sooner or later men now in Sasebo 
will come home, and we shall learn whether any Japanese 
cruisers have been sent there to be repaired. Again, the 
Askold, which was sunk by the Daily Mail the other day, 
is reported by her Government to have taken part in the 
recent fighting. Whether the Government has told the 
truth or not, or whether by chance it is the Daily Mail 
which has erred, we shall learn when or if in further 
battles the Askold appears or does not appear. 

In one line, to judge the war not fully but really rea- 
sonably, one must wait for further news. 

There is little doubt that, as we ventured to suggest a 
week ago, Ping Yang is occupied in force, the Russian 
estimate being a garrison of 6,000 of the Japanese line, 
but it is doubtful whether artillery—at least, in sufficient 
quantities—has arrived at that point. There is, however, 
no serious Russian force before it. 





THE ROAD IN TUSCANY: A COMMENTARY.* 
1.—TueE Lucca Roap (conciuded). 

These graces of Lucca are very much 
The Graces by the way,t not explicit at all: the 
of Lucca, flushed side of San Michele, the silver 

dust which makes all San Frediano 
pure—happy accidents these. By chance the red 
Guinigi tower grew three ilexes upon its top, and 
there you may see them now, glossy as bronze against 
the blue, like dark flowers upon a rosy stem. Acci- 
dent, of course, that a pigeon should choose there to 
be rid of an acorn—yet what other Tuscan city has 





* Copyright in the U.S.A., 1904, by Maurice Hewlett. 


+ This may be a reason why nobody ever goes there. 
is one of the least visited towns in Tuscany. 
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bred birds so heavenly disposed ? This, among Lucca’s 
graces, grew out of the soil; so also did this other, 
that the Lucchesi built most happily in brick, having 
red earth over all the valley. Now, as half the pride of 
architecture is to stamp the grandiose with humanity, 
to make mountains, let me say, which yet shall 
savour of home, your builder of bricks has sure advan- 
tage over him who works in marble. Here, substan- 
tially, all the great houses and most of the churches 
are of this comfortable makeshift; some few are 
sheeted with marble, and one nearly spoiled in the 
doing—I mean San Michele; the best are left alone. 
San Frediano, the best of them all, is brown, San 
Francesco and San Romano, the two preaching 
churches, are red. Happy was Lucca in that the 
Carrarese, hoeing, as Dante says, his rocky glebe, lay 
out of her jurisdiction. The greatest of her sons, 
Castruccio Castracane, did his worst to make a 
kingdom of Lucca which should enfold all Tuscany ; 
but again, in his death, the city was _ blessed. 
Lastly, the trees with which she is girt and 
otherwise adorned must be set down to the Grace 
of God, who chose for her the plane, as for 
Padua the breezy aspen, for Florence the cypress, and 
for Rome the pine. Disposer Supreme! No more 
dainty mantling could have been found for a place 
which, from whatever side you come, appears dipped 
in a thicket of nightingales. In spring these trees 
make a gauzy veil of grey and brown; in the autumn 
you go under pleached alleys of silver and green. 
Fair and gentle, too, are the memories of Lucca. In 
spite of Alessio Interminelli and his seraglio (as to 
which see, if you choose, 18 /nferno 122), Dante calls 
it the town of Santa Zita. She was a little servant- 
girl, both pretty and good, whom her master did most 
ardently invite to stray. But she shook her head at 
him, and chose a better service. She speaks to me, 
much more than the Volto Santo, of Lucca, which I 
should figure, if I were a painter, as a modest young 
woman, gently insisting upon virtue, but with nothing 
acrid in her refusals. Or why should | not choose 
that quiet lady of whom the Florentine has the heart 
to speak in his superb, easy way? Why not 


‘Gentucca ? 


“ Woman is born, not wimpled yet, 
To make my city sweet to thee, 
However men may chasten it,” 


says Bonagiunta, the old minstrel, prophesying. 
Dante was in Lucca in 1314, being a year short of his 
fiftieth; Gentucca may then have been anything between 
seventeen and one-and-twenty. I know—the learned 
know—no more about her : the girl was an episode, as 
women must be content to be for poets. Fortunate 
for her that her name gave a rhyme for Lucca! She 
has made great sport for the scholiasts. Was she 
married ? Was she a baggage? Did she, on the 
other hand, illume a Platonic candle ? What does it 
matter? She was fair, her name was Gentucca, and 
so were her deeds. She made Lucca sweet for Dante; 
he tossed her lightly in a terzet. What more can 
woman do for poet, or poet for woman? I hope she 
is in Santa Zita’s bosom by now. 
In these coy and silent streets, under the 
And ofthe temperate spell of these reticent house- 
Lucchesi. fronts and serene, grey churches, your 
feeling chimes in tune with the history 
of the place and with what you can find out con- 
cerning the dead Lucchesi. They were a diligent and 
docile race, not slothful in business by any means, 
but not fervent in spirit either, nor magnanimous. 
Castruccio the Great arose, an erring comet, and 
blazed, and vanished. He left a burning trail, in which 
Lucca made haste to hide herself. She produced no 
more Interminelli of the sort—one is tempted to 
believe Machiavelli's pleasant story about him, that 
Monna Such-an-One, unwedded daughter of an 
Interminelli, found him by chance under a 


gooseberry bush. Then there ‘was Burlamacchi. 
Burlamacchi was to Cosimo Primo what a 
sabajone would be to a hearty eater; or it was 
as if a staid housewife should suddenly determine to 
play the romp. Burlamacchi said too much and did 
too little, scandalised his neighbours, and estranged 
the lovers of his virtuous hours. Of such were the 
disastrous divagations of Lucca from the Golden Mean. 
To clench the argument, you should try her in the 
Arts. Matteo Civitale is the glory of the Lucchesi, 
their only artist of consequence, and their condemna- 
tion. Compare him no more highly than with Mino of 
Fiesole, you will find him an industrious, dull dog. He 
knows the rules, but not how to break them ; he rubs 
away at his marbles, smoothing out the very character 
of the fine stone. He setshis putti holding shields, or 
clinging about the horns of an altar ; he tries to give 
them a cock of the head in Desiderio’s manner, urges 
them to straddle their legs like Mino’s pert dzmdi, 
throws up Sebastian’s chin that he may seem to 
languish under arrows. All to no purpose ; he might 
as well have done waxworks. Ten paces from his 
altar in the church is Della Quercia’s Ilaria—all woman 
in a dead girl. The diligent, sober, docile Lucchesi ! 
Now see wherein they excelled—just exactly where 
Giotto did not, according to Sacchetti’s salted story. 
Call to your mind John Arnolfini and his wife, as Van 
Eyck saw and pictured them once in Bruges, amid 
much domestic dignity and promise. This composed, 
smooth-faced, sedate, wise man of Lucca shall be 
my chosen emblem of his nation’s virtues. Set beside 
him whom you will from Florence. Van der Goes did 
a Portinari for Santa Maria Nuova. If you go to 
the Uffizii to see it you will find in the same gallery 
the founder of the Medici house, common parent 
of its two lines, Giovanni Bicci by name—a twinkling, 
hard-bitten old chafferer, restless, every nerve 
throbbing, mean, and edgy as a knife. Either of 
these men has the true Florentine grain ; both are 
flinty and sharp-cornered ; neither has dignity of 
parade. Neither aspired to that nor had leisure for it. 
They had their own, or would have it ; let the world 
wag, they could shrug. They never shrugged in 
Lucca over lack of manners. So John Arnolfini is like 
his town, which, seated prosperously, hidden in a 
bower of green wealth, has a peculiar grace and sets 
great store by it. The beauty of the o:dered, middle- 
class life is Lucca’s ; Monday thrift and Sunday peace. 
It is full of such amenity, has smallness, extreme 
elegance, a dove-coloured Quaker habit. It is like a 
thoughtful, pretty woman, to be wooed devoutly, not 
stormed. ‘‘ The inhabitants of Lucca are exceedingly 
civil to strangers, above all places in Italy, and speak 
the purest Italian. Besides, the ladies here are very con- 
versable and the religious women not at all reserved.” 
This was John Evelyn: Lucca was kind to him. 

‘Tf my readers,” quoted Sir Walter from a British 
Essayist, ‘if my readers at any time remark that I am 
particularly dull, they may be assured there is a design 
under it.” And if I, in turn, fetch after the manner of 
Baedeker or the late Mr. Hare, let it be owned after- 
wards that I have propped my thesis. The four great 
churches of Lucca, then, which are, to wit, the 
Cathedral of Saint Martin, Saint Mary’s Without, Saint 
Michael’s and Saint Fredian’s, are of the same order, 
the Lombard-Romanesque, copied, I suppose, by Pisa. 
In my poor judgment that arrogant city did not 
improve upon the model, though Herr Baedeker 
is of a different opinion. Like all other fine 
things here, these churches are very solid, and 
very rational where they have been left as their con- 
trivers designed ; but like them, also, they are hard to 
be seen, and you have to count them as a condiment in 
the dish, one of the many subtle flavours which cause 
this town to leave a clean, tonic taste upon the palate, 
How noble an appearance they would make, if they 
made one at all, you shall presently judge when you 
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walk upon the ramparts and see a little of San 
Frediano. 

Go, then, to San Frediano, which looks 
best from the walls. You shall, therefore, 
walk upon the ramparts, made cushiony 
in May with dropt blossoms, until you 
have passed the singing girls at the Silk-Mill, and the 
gate of Saint Donatus the Bishop. Anon you will 
behold an august basilica, pearl-grey relieved with 
white marble, having a shallow apse treated in the 
classical mode with Corinthian columns and entabla- 
ture. Beside it, in splendid partnership, a tall rectan- 
gular tower, really oblong, makes up a figure of 
honourable age and service. Than this church there is 
nothing more weighty in Lucca. It has a nave and four 
aisles, no transepts—a majestic simplicity which is far 
from the Gothic standard, but rather puts the Christian 
at ease with the world as he finds it. ‘* Behold, I am 
with you always.” This is what San Frediano has 
declared to the Lucchesi from the seventh century 
onwards, if one may credit the books. 

There are some agreeable frescoes within, after 
Francia’s manner—one by the door, one whole chapel 
full of them—rich and cool in colour, neither serious 
nor too seriously intended, but pleasant and smooth, 
inspiring that gentler sort of piety which is_ half 
benevolence and half good manners. You may not go 
to extremes in a basilica. But you may be as opaque as 
youplease. For some such reason Della Quercia was 
the artist,and San Frediano lucky to get him. The 
Trenta tombs—Frederigo’s and his wife’s—are his; 
low reliefs designed for the pavement originally, now 
reared up foolishly into the wall. It was by no means 
necessary for the Quattrocento sculptors to have 
beautiful persons to deal with, nor were they ever 
tempted to shirk what they found. This Trenta 
couple are old and seamy with care, but noble as 
may be in spite of it; for in graving theirs 
Della Quercia had another portrait on hand, that 
of their master and occupant. So here you have him 
inhabiting the old shells of the Trenta pair, Death, 
a careful tenant ; and into their worn lineaments that 
wise despot has breathed for a long term of years his 
repose, his dignity, and all his solemn accomplishments, 
Monna Berta, Liperata, whatever her name may have 
been—Trenta’s wife—bears to have been handsome 
once ; yuu can hardly tell now. I should say that she 
had borne many children to herdew-lappedlord. But, 
as usual, Death’s portrait is the best of the three. 
Opposite to them, in high relief under Gothic canopies, 
are a Madonna and Saints by the same artist —grand, 
blind, rooted heathen divinities, emanations of a 
rugged but kindly soil. With these fine things in 
your head you will leave San Frediano’s well content, 
and the better yet if you avoid a sorry chapel on the south 
side of the door, with the worst Della Robbia in it con- 
tained between the devil and the light of day. 

It is surely not a little curious that this 
low-lying, fertile, snug, and thrifty Lucca 
should have been the one State of all 
Tuscany to escape the clutches of Florence. 
But so it is. One by one the cities went down, bicker- 
ing Pistoja, proud Pisa, sharp-tongued Arezzo, Volterra 
upon her impregnable rock, Cortona, Borgo, Citta 
di Castello; the fall of Siena herself—last act of the 
Tuscan tragedy—the formation of the Grand Duchy, 
did not drag Lucca into the vortex these great con- 
vulsions made. From the day in which she got rid of 
Guinigi, an aristocratic commonwealth patronised by 
the Empire, she remained free until just a hundred years 
ago. So she was seen in her kindly old age by the 
vivacious Monsieur de Brosses when he travelled about 
Italy in 1739-40, applying to all and sundry his test of 
sal gallicum. He was very facetious at the expense of 
this little Republic, which consisted in his day of the 
city and eleven villages, a Council of sixty Notables, 
three Secretaries of State, a Gonfalonier, four ushers, 


San 
Frediano, 


Latter-day 
Lucca. 


and a Garde-Suisse, which could only line one side of 
the way when the Senate went down to deliberate, 
because there was not enough of it for both. He saw 
that the countryside was worked like a market garden, 
and approved of the law against the wearing of swords. 
Still, then, you may detect the bourgeors in the Notable. 
‘* Observe, also,” says he, ‘“‘that the Jesuits have 
never been able to squeeze themselves into Lucca, 
whatsoever shifts they may have used.” Through all 
his raillery it is easy to read that the graces of Lucca 
remained the quiet, the orderly, and the real. But 
history was still a-making; there was a greater con- 
dottier than Castruccio to come. There was Buonaparte, 
there were Elisa, the Bourbons, the Austrians, 
Cavour, and Garibaldi in store for Tuscany. Lucca 
became a Principate, Offspring of Elisa may have 
been that Prince of Lucca, who paid a visit to 
our Court in 1840 or so, and was unkindly—I 
know not if by merit—called Filthy Lucre. He, at any 
rate, and his likes, came about the city, added a little 
husbandry here and there—a bridge, an aqueduct, a 
bank to the Serchio, some roads—and departed to 
their destinies, having left small mark upon an indus- 
trious, mild-mannered, and frugal race. The Lucchesi 
have thriven from the time of John Arnolfini and his 
gravid, obedient wife, and I am sure they thrive still. 
They were always noted for singing ; and now, as you 
walk the leafy ramparts, you can hear the mill-girls 
tuning their merry throats as they card the silk and 
the humming shuttles fly. Contented with a few 
things, you will leave the little town, I hope, with a 
memory or two, when you have seen it fairly ; as, 
item, a snady walk, a convocation of dignified shrines, 
a few old towers of silver and brown, the image of one 
great man (sleeping calmly now under meal-sacks), 
and the fragrance of one beautiful lady. Few cities in 
Tuscany will give you as good. 
Maurice Hew ert. 





X THE WAR IN THE FAR EAST. 

HE most extravagant opinions have already been ex- 

pressed concerning the probable effects of the present 
war upon the inner conditions of Russia. Social-Democrats 
of different nationalities are represented as having uttered 
the wildest hopes as to the beneficial political changes 
which this war is going to confer upon Russia—provided 
it ends im a crushing victory for Japan. It is represented 
as “the doom of absolutism,” “the beginning of a new 
era ’—not only for Russia, but perhaps also for all civilisa- 
tion. In the London Press world, a few weeks before the 
war, persons usually well informed in foreign politics con- 
fidently predicted (and made, perhaps, the poor Japanese 
believe it) that the war would be the signal of a general up- 
rising in Russia; that the Russian Government would not 
dare to move one single soldier from European Russia 
from fear of a revolution. I pass under silence some still 
more extravagant utterances. 

All this wild talk is only a symptom of the hatred which 
Russian absolutism, has inspired all over the world, by its 
brutal opposition, for forty years in succession, to the rising 
tide of liberty—the result being that now, as in the times 
of Nicholas I., much of the hatred against the rulers of 
Russia is transported upon the nation as a whole, or is 
utilised for that purpose by those who have an interest in it. 

The stern reality is, however, that every war is an 
evil, whatever its issue may be: an evil for the triumphant 
ones as well as for the defeated; an evil for the by- 
standers, as well as for the belligerents themselves ; and the 
present war offers no difference from all the others. 

Take the Crimean war, which is always represented 
as having inaugurated an era of reforms in Russia. To 
say so has become a commonplace ; and precisely, there- 
fore, it only means a shallow skimming on the surface of 
the events. To begin with, the death of Nicholas I. and 


the advent to the throne of his son Alexander II., who, like 
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his brother Constantine, had received an advanced Liberal 
education, was an event far more important for the direc- 
tion of politics in Russia than the fall of Sebastopol. As 
to serfdom, whatever the outcome of the Crimean war might 
have been, this institution could not have been retained 
for another ten years. Numbers of serf-owners were 
ashamed of it, beginning with Alexander himself, who 
much before the war had solemnly undertaken to abolish 
it. Besides, since the revolution of 1848, or, rather, since 
the Jacquerie in Galicia in 1846, the Russian serf-owners 
lived under a constant fear of a new Pugatchoff uprising ; 
and their fears were fully justified by the ever-increasing 
numbers of isolated acts of revolt of their serfs, the 
murders of landlords (ten to fifteen every year), and the 
ever-growing seriousness of large peasants’ uprisings (from 
fifteen to fifty every year) which attained a_ special 
violence in 1846-1848 and again in 1854-1859. 

And, finally, it must not be forgotten that the years 
1859-1865 were years of a general revival of Radical 
thought in Europe. 

It was not the Crimean defeat which made Garibaldi 
and Lincoln the heroes of all Europe and of the British 
Radicals, and the bold inductive philosophers the leaders 
of European thought. The Crimean war had only delayed 
for seven or eight years the coming of this inheritance of 
1848. In fact, it was not only serfdom in Russia which 
was blotted out in’ those years: slavery disappeared in the 
United States (1863) and a number of feudal survivals 
everywhere—in Britain as well. Ravical reforms were 
fought through. And if the Russian reformers succeeded 
in those years in accomplishing so much, their success was 
due to an immense extent to the Radical spirit which in- 
spired Europe at that time. Where would we have been 
if a wave of reaction swept over Europe then, as it is 
sweeping now ? 

The same is true of the war of 1870. When that war 
was over, quite a campaign was begun in Germany in order 
te prove that the Latin races were dead; that since the 
very fall of the Roman Empire the Teutons had been the 
bearers of freedom, while the Latins had always been 
knaves. I well remember how my brother znd myself were 
exasperated when we saw that even men of science in 
Germany went on saying that France had never done any- 
thing in science: that all real progress was of German 
origin. It was then that the legend was fabricated, accord- 
ing to which Germany had brought liberty to France. All 
fairy tales are born in the same way. Always the same 
worship of him who has won the battle. 


The truth, however, is quite the other way. In 1870 
the Empire of Napoleon III. was already on its death-bed. 
Napoleon knew it perfectly well, and, with the empire 
libéral of Ollivier and the plebiscite, he played his last 
card; while his wife, Eugénie, saw in. “er war against 
Prussia” the last hope of saving the throne for her son; 
she had already given up the father. Germans may 
ignore that, but we who knew the intellectual and re- 
volutionary energy which was at work amidst the Re- 
publican young generation and inspired the mass of 
working men in the chief towns in France, we who saw 
later on the apathy and the triumphing reaction under 
MacMahon (the Bourbon restoration failed only because 
“Henry V.” had refused to accept the tricolour flag 
instead of the white flag of the clerical monarchy), we 
who know all that cannot but see how much France was 
thrown backwards by that war. 

And not only France. All Europe was thrown back- 
wards in all domains of political, social, and scientific 
thought. The great movement of the International 
Working Men’s Association, of which the most precious 
feature was the intellectual awakening of the working 
classes, was killed by the war, and German Social-Demo- 
cracy was but a poor substitute for the great movement. 
Since the victory of the German military State, Radical 
thought began to be treated as obsolete all over Europe. 
Bismarck became, and remains still, the ideal of the 
Statesmen of Europe—and, alas, of Asia too! With 


Metz at the doors of Paris, representing an immense forti- 
fied camp from which half a million of fully-equipped 
soldiers can be marched upon the capital of France 
twenty-four hours after the declaration of war (or, maybe, 
before); with the Triple and the Quadruple alliances 
which followed; under a standing menace of dis- 
memberment—how could France not be paralysed in her 
interior development? She had to patch up with Rome, 
she had to flirt with Alexander III., and she had to live 
through all those paroxysms of militarism and Cesarism, 
which were a direct consequence of the open and secret 
clauses of the treaty of Frankfort. Nay, the wave of 
reaction which rolls now over all Europe, with its glorifi- 
cation of militarism, Imperialism, and _ international 
hooliganism, was a necessary sequel to the conditions 
created by that war. 

Such being the case for these two wars, there is still 
less reason why the present one in the Far East should 
be a source of good for either side. It has not even the 
“liberation” touch of the Franco-Italiam or the last 
Turkish war. 

To represent the advance of Russia towards the 
Pacific Ocean as a mere thirst of conquest of its auto- 
crats is pitifully childish. It would be too bad even in a 
schoolbook, in which all historical events are attributed 
to the will of the rulers. There is a logic in the ex- 
crescence of nations as well as in the growth of continents ; 
and “Calchas” has very well indicated it in his Fort- 
nightly Review article, which it is a relief to read amidst 
the trash that we have been served with lately. Few 
people in this country know that the Russian occupation 
of the Amur region and the North-Manchurian littoral 
was a direct consequence of the Crimean war; but so it 
was. When the United States had taken a firm footing 
on the Pacific Ocean, when they had opened Japan to 
the white race, and the regards of Europe began to be 
turned that way; when it became known in Siberia that 
at her very doors there was a river, as large as 
the Mississipi, flowing into that ocean, and 
on the shores of which the vine grows, while immense 
prairies, capable of feeding millions of settlers, spread on 
its banks, and remain desert as the Chinese Government 
prohibits its subjects from settling on the left bank of the 
Amur—when all this became known, a push of the Rus- 
sians down that river became unavoidable. However, 
years might have passed before any move would had been 
made in that direction, were it not for the Crimean war. 
It was expected that in the summer of 1854 the allies were 
going to make a landing in the Sea of Okhotsk and Kam- 
tchatka, to take possession of the Russian ports of Ayan and 
Petropavlovsk. Thereupon, Muraviéff, the Governor- 
General of East Siberia, undertook to garrison these two 
ports from Siberia, and in the spring of 1854 he boldly 
descended, with a flotilla of boats and rafts, the great 
Chinese river, reached its mouth, and sent therefrom small 
garrisons to the said ports. More reinforcements were 
brought in the same way next year. The mouth of the 
Amur, as well as the De Castries Bay, were hurriedly 
fortified and garrisoned; and when the Anglo-French 
forces landed at Petropavlovsk in 1854, and next year in 
the De Castries Bay, they were repulsed. It was thus the 
Crimean war which induced the Russians to move from 
their Transbaikalian arid steppes down the Amur. Now 
that this river had been used for two years in succession as 
a highroad to the Pacific, and the Chinese made no objec- 
tion, Muravidff made a diplomatic effort to secure from 
China the immense stretches of uninhabited fertile lands 
on the left bank of the Amur and the Pacific littoral, with 
its harbours, which remained in fact nobody’s land. This 
he obtained without firing a single shot—with no support 
from St. Petersburg—against the will of the St. Petersburg 
bureaucracy.* Next year this acquisition was confirmed 
by a formal treaty—the war waged by the English and the 
French against China in 1857 inducing the Chinese 





* How the occupation of the Amur was opposed at St. Peters- 
burg is best seen from the numerous letters of Muravidff pub- 
lished in 1891, in his biography. 
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mandarins to grant these territories to their northern neigh- 
bour. 

The remainder had necessarily to follow. When the 
Siberian railway had been built as far as Irkutsk, its con- 
tinuation towards the ocean was unavoidable. But, as I 
wrote already fifteen years ago, to begin building a railway 
along the left bank of the Amur, down to Khabarovsk, as it 
was proposed to do, would have been a sheer folly. The 
first 500 miles below Sryétensk (its present terminus) and 
the last 250 miles above Khabarovsk, as well as the three 
miles’ long bridge across the Amur at this last spot, would 
have cost simply foolish sums, squandered to no purpose, 
because these stretches of land are bound to remain unin- 
habited. The only two possible ways of reaching the 
ocean from Irkutsk are, either across Mongolia, vid Urga, 
or across Manchuria, vid Harbin; and this last was done, 
evidently with the consent of the great Powers of Europe. 

Looking now upon all these events, I cannot but say 
that it was a misfortune for the Russian nation that no 
other civilised nation had taken possession of Northern 
Manchuria. The whole history of that part of the world 
would have taken another turn if, let us say, the United 
States had got the hold of this territory. The colonisa- 
tion of the Amur and that railway across Manchuria have 
cost immensely to the Russian people ; but this territory 
will never be Russian. It will be invaded very soon by 
Chinese, Korean, and Japanese settlers, while Russian 
settlers will never feel at home in that region of monsoons. 
More than that. Even as a protection against a possible 
march of the Yellow race against Europe, Manchuria 
would be of no avail. This is why, before the present war 
broke out, so many Russians advocated that the Manchu- 
rian Railway, or, at least, its southern portion to Port 
Arthur, should be sold to China—a solution which might 
have been possible then, but now that floods of blood are 
going to be shed there would be impossible. 

Considering now the Japanese advance, it is only 
natural that this laborious nation should try to find new 
outlets on the mainland of Asia for its rapidly growing, 
and already dense, population, which was 44,260,000 in 
1899, and must be now 46,500,000, the average density 
in different provinces being from 220 to 475 inhabitants 
per square mile. And as the Japanese have succeeded 
so well im maintaining such a dense population in 
relative well being on their limited territory, Asia would 
only win if they further spread their civilisation on the 
mainland. 

Unfortunately, this rural “ pre-ironclad” civilisation 
of the Japanese is rapidly going away, and what the 
Japanese are bringing now is but an imitation of the 
European civilisation, and that not in its best forms. 
Already, in 1891, Rathgen mentioned the abominable 

exploitation of women and children in the Japanese 
factories, which were working for export. Instead of 
basing their industrial production chiefly upon the needs 
of a wealthy agricultural population, as is the case, to a 
great extent, in France and the United States, Japanese 
industry was based on the impoverishment of the rural 
classes and export. Rathgen predicted therefore that 
Japan was bound to wage war with China, in order to 
get the markets which her industry did not find at home. 
The war came, indeed, and only prepared material for 
new wars. In addition to the Jingoism provoked by 
military success, came the Jingoism that was bred on 
purpose by a capitalist Press and the old feudals, wha 
(as the young Japanese Socialist Party says in its spirited 
protest against this war and in its letter to the Daily News) 
hope to recover by war their lost influence. We know 
something of the Johannesburg ways of preparing wars. 
Another Johannesburg has now grown up, since the Boxer 
uprising, at Shanghai, and a third is now Tokio with its 
Anglo-Japanese Press (see Alfred Stead’s most interesting 
quotations from that Press in his Fortnightly articles). 
Of course, we may smile when a Japanese statesman tells 
us how Japan, marching at the head of the Asiatic league, 
will defeat the European league in the plains of Siberia, 
but things become quite serious when we are told by 


English friends of the Japanese that it is not at all Korea 
that the Japanese want—that it is Pekin. Not at all 
more room for their population, which, without any war, 
would have permeated Korea, Manchuria, and the Russian 
Maritime province, but the military lead of China. 

To pretend that a war inspired by such motives is 
going to be a boon for Russia, is simply a remainder of 
that faith —the faith of all workings—according to which 
Providence will always arrange everything for the good of 
the nations, especially the most docile ones. Far from 
sharing such a faith, I maintain that the revolutionary 
movement in Russia, forty years old by this time, is now in 
such a good way that it does not require the aid of Japanese 
torpedoes in order to achieve its aims. Far from aiding 
this movement, the war will only retard it and divert it 
from the great issues at stake. 

Great economical and political problems, such as the 
general impoverishment of the rural population of Central 
Russia, the industrial labourers’ question, and the neces- 
sity of a federal organisation for the Russian nation, have 
imperatively come to the front. At the same time, the 
impossibility of further maintaining the absolute rule has 
become evident, even to the rulers themselves. Even 
members of the Imperial family, even M. Plehve, recog- 
nise that. Plehve has put ten years, the others five years, 
as the utmost time-limit for absolutism. War or no war, 
the absolute rule had to disappear. Under such circum- 
stances, what can the war do but to impose new incredible 
sufferings upon the Russian, nation and /o postpone the 
solution of the great problems just named, to put an end to 
the great and broad popular agitation, and to reduce the 
little agitation that will be possible in war time to minor 
issues? And if the war takes such a turn that Russia has 
to face great disasters, like that of Plevna, nearer to home 
than the coasts of the Pacific Ocean, then we shall see 
patriotism taking the same turn as it took in 1877 and 
1878. 

Moreover, if we know where this war began, we do 
not know where it will stop. Many agencies were at work 
to prepare it, while the Balkan peninsula was going to 
begin a new liberation war. But if the peninsula is set 
ablaze next spring, where will the war in the Near East 
find its solution? In the vicinity of the Dardanelles? or, 
maybe, in the Black Sea? How many years will it last ? 
It is all right for dreamers to predict that dear old Provi- 
dence will turn everything to the best, and send, in the 
end, all sorts of blessings upom the heedless European 
nations. . . We cannot indulge in such dreams. 
More than any other war, this one, which represents the 
letting loose of the worst capitalistic instincts, is a calamity, 
which every thinking mam ought to combat with all his 
energy. 

P. KRopOTKIN. 





LORD RIPON’S SPEECH ON THIBET. 


The Marquess of Ripon: My Lords, I quite share the 
aspiration of the noble Earl who has just sat down, that the 
friendliest relations should be maintained between the 
Government of India and the people of Thibet. But, my 
Lords, the question that is really raised by these Papers is, 
what are the methods by which His Majesty's Government 
are going to attempt to arrive at that desirable conclusion ? 
The noble Earl in the commencement of his speech said 
that the policy of His Majesty's Government was identical 
with the policy of my noble friend Lord Elgin. The policy 
of my noble friend who preceded Lord Curzon in respect 
to this question of Thibet was marked, as all those who have 
read these Papers will, I am sure, admit, by moderation 
and prudence. I will allow that for a long time the policy 
of His Majesty's Government, as distinct {rom the policy 
of the Government of India, was upon the lines of th> 
policy of my noble friend Lord Elgin. But I cannot for 
a moment agree, and I do not think that anybody who has 
looked at the Papers will be of the opinion, that the policy 
of Lord Curzon has ever been upon this question identical 
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with the policy of my noble friend Lord Elgin. Lord 
Curzon entered upon his duties as Viceroy in January, 
1899. On March 30 he drafted his first despatch to the 
Secretary of State for India upon the affairs of Thibet, and 
I venture to say that it is impossible for anyone to maintain 
that there was not a marked distinction of tone and of in- 
tention between that despatch and those which had pro- 
ceeded from the Government of Lord Elgin. And it is 
mainly the anxiety which the apparent policy of Lord 
Curzon has created in my mind which leads me to make 
some observations on the present state of things. 

Perhaps I may be permitted to say that throughout the 
whole of the Government of Lord Curzon this is the first 
occasion, either in Parliament or out of it, upon which I 
have ever said a word of criticism of his Government. It 
is not a pleasant task for one who has been Viceroy of 
India to indulge in criticisms of a successor. I had be- 
lieved that Lord Curzon, if he ever held, as I think he once 
did, what are called the doctrines of the forward policy in 
India, learnt very soon after he became Viceroy how un- 
wise and how dangerous that policy was, and had decided 
to proceed upon much sounder principles; but, unfortu- 
nately, this Blue Book shows us that that was a mistake in 
regard to Lord Curzon’s intention, and that if he did not 
pursue the forward policy in Afghanistan he was unfortu- 
nately all along endeavouring to pursue that policy towards 
the frontier of Thibet. There is the most remarkable 
similarity between the various efforts of the friends of the 
forward policy in the past and the views which have been 
expressed by Lord Curzon in regard to Thibet. Every step 
in that policy has been inspired by a Russian scare. The 
first fatal Afghan war began on those grounds and termi- 
nated as unhappily we all know very well. In the case of 
the first Afghan war there was a live Russian agent. He 
was disavowed by his Government and put an end to his 
own life. On the second occasion, too, there was also a live 
Russian agent. But we have now nothing more than 
rumours of a Russian agent. There is no proof in these 
Papers that any Russian agent has been to Lhasa. A cer- 
tain deputation went to St. Petersburg, but I do not think 
it can be maintained that that deputation was sent with the 
authority of the Government of Lhasa. 

It is proposed to send an agent—a British agent—to 
reside at the headquarters of the State. The agent in the 
present case is proceeding without an army, though with 
an escort—an escort which I readily admit, if he is going 
to Lhasa without the cordial consent of the Government 
there, is a very necessary accompaniment. My fear is that 
you may be undertaking it with too small, rather than with 
too large a force. Those proceedings, from the beginning 
to the end, have always been injurious and contrary to the 
true interests of India, at least according to the views 
which ever since I paid any attention to Indian affairs I 
have always held, and which I think our past experience 
has proved to be correct. The demand for a permanent 
British Agent at the capital of the country concerned is, I 
venture to think, the most fatal of all the proposals. You 
have sacrificed precious lives in the past. Are you going 
to send to Lhasa somebody else, after you have forced the 
people of Thibet to accept your policy, to stay there under 
those circumstances which had led in the past to such 
fatal and unhappy results? The noble Earl says that the 
only alternative to the policy of the Government is the 
policy of isolation, which, if it be accepted, would involve 
the fortification of the northern frontier of India. Fortify 
our northern frontier against whom? Does the noble Earl 
really think that these Thibetans are likely to invade the 
Empire of India? Then who are you afraid of? It is the 
Power, the fear of whom inspires all these proceedings of 
the forward policy. But do you really think that any 
European Power, or any Power in its senses, would ever 
invade India through Thibet, over the highest mountains 
in the world? No, my Lords, I am certain there is no 
European Power silly enough to try that game. The in- 
vasion, if it ever comes—and I believe it to be one of the 
most difficult and tremendous undertakings that could ever 
be entered upon by any great Power—will come from the 


west of India, not from the north or the east ; and therefore 
I do most sincerely hope that, whatever may be the results 
of these proceedings, the noble Earl’s remark with regard 
to the proposal to fortify 

The Earl of Harpwicke: I apologise for interrupting 
the noble Marquess, but what I said was that that was an 
alternative policy. I said it was a policy that had never 
been suggested or considered by anyone. 

The Marquess of Ripon: I am quite sure that the 
policy never has been considered, and I am equally certain 
that if it was it never would be adopted. The noble Earl 
says he put it as the alternative policy. I say it is an im- 
possible policy, and that it would be a stupid policy. 

The Earl of Harpwicke: Hear, hear. 

The Marquess of Ripon: Then you say that the Thibe- 
tans hamper your trade. I will not go into any discussion 
at this moment as to the value of that trade; but it is not 
much. It might be developed, I quite agree. I see in 
the Blue Book certain representations from friends of mine 
at Bradford—from the Bradford Chamber of Commerce— 
on the subject. I do not doubt that if you establish 
friendly relations with Thibet you may develop your trade. 
But, in the first place, I would venture to say that the course 
which Lord Curzon wishes to pursue is not the best one 
for establishing friendly relations with Thibet ; and, in the 
next place, while I desire the utmost development of our 
trade and commerce in every part of the world, while I 
admit that in these days it is a foremost duty of the 
Government to do all that they can to advance and de- 
velop our commerce, I hold strongly to the view that it is 
unjust to attempt to do it by the agency of force. I know 
that when I say that I am out of harmony with a con- 
siderable body of public opinion in this country, but it is 
my deliberate opinion, and as it involves considerations of 
right and wrong, I am afraid I am not likely to change it. I 
have held it for a great many years. In all these cases— 
more, of course, now than sixty or seventy years ago— 
there is a strange admixture on the part of those who desire 
to promote the forward policy of political and trade rea- 
sons. First one is put forward, and then the other. I 
confess that, looking at these Papers, I believe—and I 
think it is consistent with the character of the noble Lord 
—that political considerations weigh most with Lord 
Curzon ; but as in these days those considerations have not 
the force they had at one time with public opinion, trade 
considerations are added to them, but that does not, in my 
opinion, change the fundamental error of a policy of this 
kind. You cannot by force make people your friends. If 
you get to Lhasa and force your Treaty upon the Thibetan 
people you will throw their sympathies in the opposite 
direction. Instead of coming down to the south they will 
turn to the north. You say that they have threatened to 
co so already. I dare say they have. The noble Earl 
shakes his head. I understand him to say that what they 
felt was that if we attacked them they had Russia behind 
them. If it is not so I am very glad. 

I have said that up toa certain time, even indeed to a 
late period, it would be quite correct to say that the poiicy 
of His Majesty’s Government at home was very much in 
accordance with the policy of my noble friend Lord Elgin. 
I think we owe much gratitude to Lord George Hamilton 
for the manner in which he steadily resisted the proposals 
for advance which came me 4 “> ee of India. 
He fought a | and a fim battle. t the last mom=2nt, 
undet salam ey no doubt, of considerable difficulty, 
he did give a certain kind of consent to a portion of Lord 
Curzon’s proposals, though not, I think, to his general 
policy in regard to this question. I know, of course, that 
it is very difficult for a Secretary of State for India to resist 
perpetually aud continually the pressure and the demands 
cf the Governinent of India. I have myself been both 
Secretary of State for India and Viceroy of India, and so 
I speak with a certain impartiality in regard to the matter ; 
but this I will say, that while I have always thought that 
it was a sound principle that in almost all matters of in 
ternal administration the Secretary. of State should leave 
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the largest discretion to the Viceroy in Council, I draw 
this broad distinction—and I think the noble Marquess will 
agree with me—that the Government at home are bound 
to exercise a close control over any matters which relate 
to international affairs. Therefore Lord George Hamil- 
ton was fully justified ini resisting these proposals as he did. 
At the same time, I quite understand how difficult it may 
have been to him to fight the battle to the last. 

What you have to look at in this case and in all these 
cases is, that once you embark on this forward policy you 
are pushed on step by step. Colonel Younghusband goes 
forward ; he occupies the Chumbi Valley ; he presses for ad- 
vance, and step by step you are brought to a position in 
which I quite admit resistance is very difficult. Lord 
George Hamilton, after he had sent that last telegram, re- 
tired from office. I am not going to make any hostile 
criticism in regard to Mr. Brodrick’s proceedings; but I 
am sorry to see that he has gone further than Lord George 
Hamilton even in his last telegram. Mr. Brodrick shows, 
by his telegrams, that he desires to restrain Lord Curzon 
from his proposed advance as much as possible, and in 
that respect he is right. But the difficulty is that when 
you have got a considerable way into Thibetan country it 
becomes exceedingly difficult, unless special circumstap~es 
should arise, to call a halt, to go back. I do think that 
there are at the present moment circumstances which call 
loudly for the suspension of these proceedings, and that is 
the reason why I think my noble friend Lord Reay has 
done good service in bringing this subject before your 
Lordships’ notice at the present time. The state of affairs 
in the Far East is so critical as to make any step on the 
part of the Government of India of much greater import- 
ance and more liable to create difficulties than it would 
be under ordinary conditions. I suppose it is our policy 
to maintain the integrity and independence of China, and 
to set ourselves, so far as we can, against any step on the 
part of any Power to interfere with that independence or 
threaten that integrity. It behoves us, therefore, to be 
very careful that at such a moment we do not give an op- 
portunity to any other Power to say that we are interfering 
with China, or threatening the independence of any portion 
of her country. 

I know very well that His Majesty’s Government have 
no intention’ whatever, according to their declarations—and 
I believe them to be perfectly sincere—of occupying Thibet, 
of annexing Thibet, or of interfering with the suzerainty of 
China over Thibet. But, my Lords, we had yesterday very 
curious proof of the statements which are made by those 
whom the noble Earl the First Lord of the Admiralty very 
rightly referred to as persons animated by hostility to this 
country. We know how they have been seizing of late, on 
the most unfounded grounds, every opportunity that they 
could find of attempting to embroil us with Russia. Surely 
it would be highly inadvisable that at such a moment as this 
you should give any opportunity for the circulation of false 
statements as to our intentions in regard to Thibet. I can- 
not think of anything that might be likely to lead to more 
serious difficulties for His Majesty’s Government than to 
create, at a time when the Russian people are naturally ex- 
cited about the present war, amy idea that we were at- 
tempting to steal a march upon them, and to undertake 
arrangements with Thibet which they would think in any 
way threatening to them. They have no right there; our 
right there is a little shadowy ; but, whatever that may be, 
the Russians have no right there at all. I say that broadly 
and distinctly; but, nevertheless, they have an interest 
there, and I think it is a great mistake to proceed with this 
policy at this time. It would be insane to attempt to 
stretch the frontiers of India in that direction. To the 
north-east of India you have a great mountain barrier. 
Keep behind that barrier ; do not attempt to go beyond it, 
and you will be safe. No one will invade you over those 
mountains, and India is quite large enough without any fur- 
ther extension of her frontier. There is only one more 


point with which I would trouble your Lordships, and 
which the noble Earl who has just sat down naturally did 
not allude to—I mean the communication which is to Le 





found in the noble Marquess’s despatch to Mr. Spring- 
Rice in regard to his conversation with Count Ben:<en- 
dorff. I do not wish to ask for any information that it 
might be contrary to the public interest to give; but as 
the noble Marquess has thought fit to include a statement 
of that conversation in these Papers and in his letter to Mr. 
Spring-Rice there is no contradiction that I can find as to 
the accuracy of the statement made by Count Bencken- 
dorff—the House, I am sure, would be very glad if he 
would give as much information as he properly can in re- 
gard to the nature of those prospective negotiations to 
which Count Benckendorff alluded. 





THE CASE OF MR. BEEBY. 

R. LACEY has cleared the ground for me by pointing 
out that “ Mr. Beeby is not charged with disregard- 
ing the limitations impose) particularly upon the English 
clergy.” It is his faithfulness to the common Creed of the 
Christian Church that is called in question. Now, I agree 
with Mr. Lacey that the Christian Church is a teaching 
body, that it is “ a society of men organised for the purpose, 
among others, of guarding and communicating a certain 
doctrine.” But Mr. Lacey seems to think it possible to 
consider the teaching function of the Church apart from its 
other functions. For him, faith seems to be the practically 
passive submission to a practically rigid body of doctrine. 
For me, faith im its collective sense, “ the faith,” as we say, 
is the Church’s living assertion of spiritual realities which 
itself continually creates and regulates the Church’s teach- 
ing. On the one view the life of the Church has grown out 
of an antecedent teaching; on the other, the teaching has 
grown out of an antecedent life. Whatever its teaching 
function may be now, the Church was not originally con- 
sciously organised, to guard and communicate a certain body 
of doctrine already in existence. It had its origin naturally 
and spontaneously in the critical moment when a little 
band of faithful souls recognised in Jesus the Messiah. 
The Church was constituted by an act of faith, by an 
immediate recognition of unseen realities with which its 
first members felt themselves in vital touch. Jesus did not 
impose upon His disciples the full teaching about His 
own nature, about His relation to the Father, which is the 
doctrine of the Church to-day. He proclaimed, indeed, 
the Kingdom and His relation to the Kingdom. But even 
so, it was what He was still more than what He said that 
stirred into life that faith in Him which has been ever 
since the life of the Church. It was the Divine reality in 
Him rather than His witness to it that evoked the dis- 
tinctively Christian faith in the disciples and thus made 
of them the nascent Church. And that faith itself was but 
a germ which had to grow and expand under the common 
conditions of all growth—viz. by turning to account 
every fresh opportunity for its expansion, by the 
resistance to, and conquest of, every new difficulty which 
challenged it. And with the origin and growth of faith 
there arose and grew the intellectual analysis of faith, the 
analysis of its intellectual content and implications. Yet 
I would not be understood to assert anything more than a 
logical and historical priority of the life, the vital faith, of 
the Church to its doctrine. Once organic movement begins, 
there is action and reaction. If immediate recognition of 
spiritual realities is necessary in order that any doctrine 
may originate, it is equally true that doctrine is necessary 
to evoke the power of faith and to strengthen its grip. They 

both grow together. They help each other to grow. 

I have insisted upon this organic relation of the life 
and the teaching of the Church at such length because on 
it depends the relation of authority to the initiative, spiritual 
and intellectual, of individual members of the Church. 
The authority of the Church is the weight of influence of its 
accumulated spiritual experience and thought, and that 
authority is not dictatorial but regulative. It is designed 
to create new spiritual experience and thought which may 
become a new element of its own regulative force. Now, it 
is just here that Mr. Lacey and I come into conflict with 
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each other. He says that “the Church has its own doc- 
trine, and the Christian minister delivers ministerially not 
his own thoughts but the doctrine which the Church has 
received and holds.” And as Mr. Lacey has the courage, 
even the hardihood, of his opinions, he is not afraid to 
imply that officially the Christian minister ought not to be 
more than a phonograph. Only an official phonograph in- 
deed could so deliver the doctrine which it had received. 
But instead of the abstract Church and the official phono- 
graph of Mr. Lacey’s imagining, let us examine the facts as 
they exist in real life. However much we might 
desire that it should be so, the Church which 
delivers her doctrine to any one of us is not the Catholic 
Church of all times and places, but that Church as it in- 
corporates the Christian sentiment and habits of thought of 
our particular time and place. And the doctrine which it 
delivers, however identical in form with the doctrine of the 
whole Church, is subject to the same local and temporary 
modifications of meaning. Even if identity of form is pre- 
served, the doctrine does not and cannot convey always 
and everywhere the same meaning, and no official can 
make it do so. What it can do is to witness always and 
everywhere to the same spiritual facts. It can stir the wills 
of men and women into a living appreciation of those facts 
—the living God, God in Christ, and the Spirit of the 
Risen Christ in the corporate life of His Church and the 
individual lives of its members. But it cannot force their 
minds to render a uniform intellectual account of their 
living experience of the facts. Personally and officially 
the Christian minister is one. Under conditions of life, 
which is change, he has received, and must give, the 
teaching. The mind of the Church has, indeed, a regula- 
tive control over his teaching, but the mind of the Church 
is a living thing, and he may be contributing to its growth. 

This, says Mr. Lacey, is one of the lines on which Mr. 
Beeby’s defence has been undertaken. But, even on the 
assumption that there is such a thing as variation of Chris- 
tian Uoctrine, he still holds that Mr. Beeby is not justified. 
For “ such variation must not be, consciously at least, the 
work of the official ministers of the Church.” Bishop 
Westcott once said, “ Whether laymen have votes or not, 
what they believe will ultimately determine the faith of 
the Church.” Mr. Lacey is anxious to clear all obstacles 
out of the way of a literal fulfilment of the Bishop's 
dictum. The layman is to be left free to play the part of 
hieretic—that “ provision made in the divine economy for 
the development of dogma.” The official teacher is to 
keep to his phonographic duty of proclaiming the actual 
belief of the Church, 2.¢., the belief of the past as it 
has entered through his ears and lies carefully embalmed 
in his memory; not that belief as it entered into his 
life and is germinating there into the belief of the future. 
Mr. Lacey thinks that “the retention of a heretic in the 
ministry of the Church is an injury to the public con 
savence.” A distinguished Catholic scholar whose cause 
Mr. Lacey has recently been honourably championing 
has told us that the great heretics of the early Christian 
centuries were exactly the men who held obstinately to 
the dead letter of tradition until the essential spirit of 
the faith had become imperilled. In Mr. Lacey’s sense, 
Arius was the hero of orthodoxy and Athanasius the 
heretical innovator. And that, no doubt, was the actual 
state of the case until the cause for which Athanasius 
stood had triumphed. But then the position of affairs 
was reversexi. Athaniasius became the saint of ortho- 
doxy and Arius the outcast of heresy. If Mr. Lacey’s 
view had prevailed in the fourth century, Arius, as the 
“ minister ex vi termini,” would have been safe behind his 
barrier, and Athanasius, contra mundum, the man who 
judged for himself and was “his own master” in the in- 
terpretation of the faith he had received, would have 
been summarily and finally condemned. 

But Mr. Lacey at last abandons the narrow summit 
of his argumentative kopje, where there is surely room 
for no one but himself, and takes more open ground. 
He says that “ Christian doctrine proceeds on broad lines, 


leaving wide space for free opinion; but the lines must 
be followed.” He takes as an instance the redemptive 
efficacy of the death of Christ, and points out that, while 
there may be, and actually has been, practically unlimited 
debate on the manner of this redemption, “it would be 
intolerable for a minister of the Church to deny that the 
death of Christ had any immediate effect on the mystery 
of sin.” It certainly would be intolerable; and it would 
be intolerable, and for the same reason, for any 
Christian, minister or other, to deny that the 
death of any man who had given his life for the truth and 
for love of his fellow men was without effect on the mystery 
of sin. I say for the same reason, because belief in the 
redemptive power of sacrifice in whatever degree is just an 
assertion of that faith which enabled the disciples and St. 
Paul to recognise in Jesus the supreme redemptive activity 
of the Divine Spirit, and which therefore became the typi- 
cally Christian faith. But I notice this illustration of Mr. 
Lacey’s only as a comment upon his treatment of the belief 
in the Resurrection of the Lord. He says that it is no 
acceptance of the fact of the Resurrection “ to acknowledge 
that the Lord is alive in spirit and in power.” Now, surely 
the very essence of the Christian faith is the belief that 
the Lord is really and eternally alive, that He is alive in 
spirit and in power, in life as it is in itself apart from all 
phenomenal limitations, and therefore in power over and 
throughout the whole phenomenal world of life. Surely, also, 
that was and remains the perception and assertion of faith 
alone. The occasion of that faith for those who first felt 
it is a purely historical question, a question which must, 
because it is historical, be determined by canons of his- 
torical criticism. “That the Tomb was empty, that the 
dead Body was gone, that the Lord was alive in the Body 
marvellously changed,” were by no means matters of faith. 
They were matters of ocular observation. They are the 
reported historical occasion of the faith of the first disciples 
in the Risen Christ. It is the province of historical criti- 
cism, by an examination of the nature and extent of the 
evidence, to determine whether this was the actual occasion 
of the faith or not; and, because it is alleged as a fact of 
history, nothing can remove it from that province. And, 
whatever the verdict of historical criticism may be as to the 
credibility of the alleged occasion, the faith remains, re- 
mains by demonstrations which have an infinitely greater 
reality than any merely sensible evidence could possess. 
It remained for St. Paul, who preferred to rest the authority 
of his teaching on the revelation which the Lord made to 
him in vision rather than on the word of any of those disci- 
ples who had known Him during His life on earth and seen 
Him after His death and before His Ascension. It re- 
mains for us who believe in the glorified life of the Risen 
Christ far more, whatever by apologetic habit we may think, 
from the realised certainty of His spiritual presence among 
us in His Church than on the probability of a particular 
statement of the manner of the Resurrection being histori- 
cally accurate. And Mr. Beeby seems merely to have de- 
nied or questioned the adequacy of the historical evidence 
of the alleged manner of the Resurrection. That is a his- 
torical question, and by whomsoever approached must be 
decided on the probabilities yielded by the available evi- 
dence. The fact of the Resurrection stands on a different 
footing. It is im the last resort an assertion of faith. In 
the words of a Catholic theologian, “even had He shown 
Himself to no one after His death, it would still be an 
article of faith.” 


But there still remains the cardinal count in the indict- 
ment against Mr. Beeby. He is guilty of apparent 
dishonesty because he recites the Creed in public worship 
while denying the historical accuracy of some of its affirma- 
tions. Now, if the primary purpose of the Creed is to 
assure us of the historical and phenomenal reality of cer- 
tain facts, then there is nothing to be said for Mr. Beeby. 
But if its primary purpose is to witness to certain spiritual 
realities, to certain aspects of the Divine nature 
necessary for us to know and feel in our life 
of will-relations with God, then I think there is 
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much to be said in mitigation of the charge 
made against him. It may be that the Creed, in the mind 
of the generation or generations which shaped it, witnessed 
to those spiritual realities in terms of a certain view of the 
facts of past history or in terms of a particular conception 
of the nature of the world; and yet its witness to the 
former may be real and unchanging while its view of the 
latter may be as defective as was contemporary knowledge 
in those matters. The Descent into Hell has surely as 
great a value as witness to the universality of our Lord’s 
redemptive work as it had when it was first formulated by 
men who believe that our Lord actually descended into a 
local Hell in the bowels of the earth. The Ascension is 
surely as living and necessary a truth for us as it was 
before the days of the Copernican astronomy, which was so 
sternly resisted by the Church just because, among other 
things, it seemed to imply a denial of that doctrine as a 
statement of phenomenal fact. And, just as much which 
once seemed essential to faith has been yielded to the 
inroads of physical and astronomical science so completely 
that we cannot realise how faith could ever have been so 
interested in its preservation, so it may be that something 
may have to be yielded in the future to the new science of 
historical criticism, and with just as little permanent injury 
to the faith. One thing at least is certain in the case of 
a historical religion: the actual phenomena through 
which the Divine facts which constitute it were mani- 
fested are matters of history and cannot be withdrawn 
from the methods of inquiry which hold in that domain. 
The mere fact that the Creed asserts a spiritual reality in 
the form of a historical fact will not guarantee the truth of 
that fact. Its truth will be judged by the evidence of the 
earliest documents in which it is mentioned. The sum of 
probabilities, historical and psychological, will, in the 
long run, determine its truth as a phenomenal event. But 
the aspect of the Divine nature or operation to which, 
with whatever confusion in the minds of those who first 
used it, it was really meant to witness will continue to be 
the object of our living faith. Mr. Beeby finds the his- 
torical evidence for the Virgin birth of our Lord insuffi- 
cient. Many theologians who continue to believe in 
the doctrine share his feeling about the insufficiency of 
the historical testimony. They evidently believe in it, 
therefore, because of some essential witness which, in the'r 
minds, it bears to the Divine nature of our Lord. Now, 
we cannot force history. We cannot affirm a fact to have 
phenomenally happened because we want it to have hap 
pened. Suppose, then, that criticism by its canon of cumu- 
lative probabilities had decided that Christ was not 
miraculously born: would the Christian faith have 
perished ? Our faith that Christ is God would remain 
unshaken. Let me adopt the words of the same Roman 
theologian whom I have already quoted: 

‘The God-man might have been naturally conceived and 
born, and a sinner might have been conceived and born 
miraculously.” 

But would this very article of the Creed have no meaning? 
Again I borrow from the same source : 


“Tf we would find the religious and spiritual value of the 
doctrine we must seek it in the influence it has in fact 
exercised upon the heart of Christians and saints. We 
must see in the Virgin Mother the highest expression and 
embodiment of Christian sanctity which the Holy Spirit 
has brought forth in the hearts of the faithful; and, in 
the last resort, we must see in her the revelation of a new 
aspect of the Divine goodness with which we are thus put 
into fuller and more fruitful communication. Yet, plainly, 
it is not the flesh but the spirit that quickeneth; it is not 
the physical facts that matter, but the religious values 
which they symbolise. As in other matters, so, too, in 
this, the spiritual truth is given to us not in the language 
of parable, but in that of historical fact, which as such is 
subject to the criteria of history, though as the vehicle of a 
religious value, as the earthen vessel of a heavenly treasure, 
it is subject only to the criterion of faith.” 


I agree with Mr. Lacey that the unnecessary opening of 
discussion is the only thing worse than the unnecessary clos- 
ing of it. But, alas! im our day discussion does not need to 
be opened. It has been open so long and faith has suffered 
from it so much that there can only be welcome for that 


critical clearing of the ground which reveals on how much 
of absolutely assured historical fact the eternal faith of the 
human heart can securely build. At least, it is surely in- 
tolerable that the Catholic faith, the faith which is possible 
and, as we believe, nécessary for all, the faith that God 
was in Christ redeeming the world to Himself, should be 
fot all time involved in anything so con*ingent as a par- 
ticular historical account, admittedly unsupported by con- 
vincing evidence, of the manner of that Incarnation. 
In that case, honesty might compel all who were not volun- 
tarily or involuntarily blind to the value of evidence in a 
matter in which evidence is of the first importance to sever 
themselves from that society through which they, never- 
theless, believed that the salvation of the world was being 
wrought. A. L. Littey. 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MassincHam. 
LonDON, THURSDAY. 

HAVE never known a more universal regret than 

accompanies the news of Sir William Harcourt’s 
impending retirement from Parliamentary life. Pro- 
bably there is a more affectionate feeling about him 
than about any of our public men. His great experi- 
ence and wide knowledge, his long devotion to one set 
of political principles, the large lines on which his 
character was built, his playfulness, his love of the 
House of Cemmons, and above all his humanity and 
gentleness of heart give him a position peculiar to 
himself. He was a Ulysses among Englishmen, who 
had seen men and cities and lived always in the centre 
of our politics and society. His fine and simple manners, 
his warm-hearted dealings with his friends, his high 
and courteous relationships with his opponents made 
up that aspect of his personality which was most 
endearing. On the intellectual side were his brilliant 
style, his witty and charming speech, his won- 
derful memory, his absorbing interest in his work, 
If everything in his life was not done successfully, it 
was always ably and thoroughly accomplished. I 
could not always understand the unqualified devction 
to politics of so shrewd a mind, so highly cultivated 
a temperament. But, after all, this absorption has made 
him the most distinguished man of affairs among his 


contemporaries. 
* * * * 


His leader-hip of the House of Commons was a 
wonderful success when a definite task like the Budget 
of 1894 lay before him; indeed, I know nothing 
in our later traditions of Parliamentary Government 
which at all compares with that feat of management 
and industry. His later resignation marked, perhaps, 
his feeling that Liberalism was slipping away from the 
only path which he cared to follow, and there is some- 
thing of a tragedy in the thought that when the wander- 
ing sheep returned the shepherd had grown old and 
tired. Yet he has had great influence in these later 
days. For years he sustained Sir Michael Hicks Beach 
against the Tory Jingoes when it was most important 
that the Treasury should not be utterly swamped by 
the demands of the Services. And his demi-semi sup- 
port of Lord Salisbury against Imperialist tendencies 
on both sides was a stroke of business for which nearly 
everybody but Lord Rosebery will nowthank him, He 
and Mr. Morley together have, after all, ensured to 
“*C,-B.” the continuity of the Liberal tradition at 
a time when the most unstable temperament in 
political life threatened to set up an opposing school of 
thought. From my point of view Sir William’s attitude 
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on social questions was too conservative, and many of 
us thought ten years ago that his mind was too occu- 
pied with merely Parliamentary Liberalism to keep the 
party four square with the newer needs. But he proved 
a tower of strength in the days when Liberal Im- 
perialism hardened into an amalgam of Jingoism and 
Whiggish Opportunism. Then the statesman whom 
one thought to be himself too Opportunist became a 
source of real moral energy as well as a powerful 
manager of the anti-reactionary forces. 
* * * * . 


It is interesting to watch the general reprobation 
which has followed Lord Rosebery’s ingenious attempt 
to revive the separatist tendencies of the Liberal 
League. For this manceuvre came at a time when 
everybody but Lord Rosebery is only anxious to em- 
phasise the fact that the Liberal Party is united and 
that the doctrine and practice of sectarianism is repug- 
nant to it. That, again, is quite characteristic of a 
man of Lord Rosebery’s political habit. You cannot 
make a really shrewd observer of life out of a recluse who 
only leaves his cave for a bout of political dissipation. 
Lord Rosebery is still living in the atmosphere of what 
he calls ‘‘Chesterfield principles.” ‘‘ Principles” are 
certainly the last thing I should associate with a speech 
whose beginning and end were the denial of all principle. 
But so far as that shadowy collection of phrases left 
any mark on our times, the impression has quite 
disappeared. Where is Imperialism to-day? Any 
‘** Little Englander” could read Sir Edward Grey’s 
speech on the Navy Estimates with only the slight 
reserve that its sound principles were expressed with less 
qualification by the distinguished Tory who had pre- 
ceded him. What room for Imperialism in the Free 
Trade controversy? or in the battle on education? 
The truth is that now the whole basis of Liberalism is 
the effort to save something forcommon sense and pro- 
gress out of the wreck that our spendthrift governors 
have made for us. One can understand Lord Rose- 
bery’s anxiety to finda footing for himself in the 
sands which he took to be unshaken rock. But the 
following speeches at the Liberal League banquet— 
notably Mr. Asquith’s—show that he stands alone. 

* . * * * 

A good many Liberals here are not at all pleased 
to find that the assault on Major Seely’s seat has 
taken definite shape after that gentleman’s double vote 
and action on Free Trade and Chinese Labour. Such 
action has the air of being at once ungenerous and 
unwise, and I should be surprised to learn that it had 
the approval of the Liberal headquarters. If there are 
better members of the House than Major Seely, I do not 
know them ; and if there is anything worthier in recent 
politics than the record of the fight of the Free Trade 
stalwarts I do not know it either. Yet at the time 
when the battle of these men is at its hardest, 
and when their action is changing the entire 
political situation, the best of them are threatened with 
banishment from the House of Commons at the hands 
of the party which owes them so much. That does not 
seem to me to be very rational conduct. I don’t think 
it will influence the more thorough-going men ; they 
have acted on the line of personal compulsion which 
their conscience dictates and will continue to act on it. 
But it is disheartening to see public spirit so lightly 
regarded. 





LITERATURE. 
CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
JEREMY TAYLOR.* 


HIS is an eloquent and interesting book about the 
most eloquent and interesting of English divines. 
It is also a pleasing book, for it carries with it, such is 
the urbanity of its style and the evenness of its temper, 
an atmosphere of its own which seems to make good- 
ness easy, and even forgiveness not so very hard. The 
biographer, whilst faithfully recounting the bishop's 
vexed relations in his later life with his Ulster Presby- 
terians, appears to marvel a little that the resplendent 
author of the Rule and Exercises of Holy Dying, 
Sermons for all the Sundays of the Year, and the treatise 
on Friendship should have lost his temper with the 
Patrick Adairs and other recusant ministers of his 
unhappily situated diocese. But between the lives of 
a man of letters and of a man of action and authority 
there is a great gulf fixed. It is easier te be tolerant 
in a treatise composed when your party is in a minority 
than it is when presiding over a Diocesan Conference 
and confronted in debate with a rasping Scotch “ What 
d’ye call.” 

One could wish that Taylor had never become a 
bishop, at all events of the Anglo-Irish species. 
Better even Sodor and Man than Down and Connor. 
The charm of his character, the interest of his life, die 
away from the moment he first set foot on the soil of 
unlucky Ireland. 

It was quite time for a new life of Jeremy Taylor. 
Bishop Heber’s Zz/e can indeed never be wholly super- 
seded, for his was (in his cautious way) an allied spirit, 
and he allowed himself room enough not only to tell 
the story of Taylor’s life, but to examine his voluminous 
works in considerable detail. A great writer, when 
all is said and done, must be studied in his books, 
and anyore who really wants to know what manner 
of man Jeremy Taylor was cannot remain content with 
his biography, but must, distasteful as the task may 
possibly prove, make himself acquainted with the 
entire mass of his author’s writings—for there, far 
more than anywhere else, is to be found the picture of 
the actual man. As an introduction to the reading of 
Jeremy Taylor, Bishop Heber’s Zife is most useful, 
whilst its composition is characteristic of the good 
Christian and Protestant who wrote it. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Gosse truly says the time had 
arrived ‘‘for a more minute and a more consecutive 
biography of Jeremy Taylor.” In addition to these 
requisites of more minuteness and more consecutive- 
ness, so many things have happened since 1822, when 
Heber'’s Zzfe first appeared, that it cannot but be useful 
and proper, once again and in the garb of to-day, to 
call attention to a great name in English literature. 

Mr. Gosse has done his work, so it seems to me, 
with good sense, taste, and feeling, and has written a 
book worthy of his great subject. He has the bio- 
graphical instinct ; that is, he is fond of facts for their 
own sake ; and if only he can produce a few fresh facts 
his joy is unbounded. Some facts of course there must 
be, else how is a biography to be concocted? But this 
passion for fresh facts appeals very little to me unless, 








* JeREMyY TayLor. By Edmund Gosse, “English Men of 
Letters.” Macmillan. 2s. net. 
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indeed, these new diseoveries throw—which they but 
seldom do—fresh light upon that ever elusive mystery, 
the real character of the man who is being written 
about. 


A modern biographer who has stumbled across a 
fresh fact is apt in his jubilation and exultation to give 
it a prominence in his narrative which injures the 
symmetry of his work, for he finds it hard to perceive 
that a novelty which at once ceases to be novel after 
the date of publication is not enough to secure for his 
discovery any superiority over all the other facts that 
were known before. It is but one fact more, and pro- 
bably an insignificant fact. The temptation to discover 
fresh facts is also naturally very great, since a fresh 
fact is supposed to justify the existence of a new 
biography which, when thus enriched, at once becomes 
a work of “ original research ” and not “‘ mere litera- 
ture.” 

Mr. Gosse, I need scarcely say, has invented no 
fresh facts, although he is strangely insistent upon drag- 
ging Lord Northampton into his drama, but he is myste- 
rious in his preface about a ‘‘ startling conclusion,” at 
which he tells us he has arrived, as to the falsehood of 
certain oft-repeated anecdotes affecting Taylor con- 
tained in aletter written in 1732 by Lady Wray, among 
these being the tale that Taylor’s second wife was a 
natural daughter of Charles I., born when he was 
Prince of Wales. Some day or another Mr. Gosse 
hopes to be able to acquaint the public how he arrived 
at the conclusion that Lady Wray’s reminiscences are 
‘* apocryphal,” and that the whole thing was a ‘‘ mys- 
tification or hoax, by which Heber was deceived.” 
‘‘For practical purposes,” he adds, ‘‘it is time is 
(z.e., Lady Wray’s letter) should cease to be quoted 
among authorities for the biography of Jeremy Taylor.” 
Until one can see Mr. Gosse’s reasons in print, it it 
rather hard to hear old traditions thus brutally warned off 
the course, and for my part, pending disclosures, I mean 
to go on believing, as Bishop Heber did, that Taylor's 
second wife, Joanna Bridges, was a daughter of 
Charles I. ‘‘ The egregious Lady Wray,” says Mr. 
Gosse, ‘‘ pretended to believe that Joanna was a natural 
child of King Charles I.” ; but how can Mr. Gosse 
know that she did not believe it? I dare say there is 
not a word of truth in the story, but it is not without 
colour of probability or support of evidence, and until 
it is disposed of conclusively it is lawful to believe it. 

Jeremy Taylor was a Cambridge man in a double 
sense, for he was both townsman and gownsman. His 
father was a barber, and Jeremy, or Jeremiah, was born 
in Cambridge, in a house, afterwards a public-house, 
opposite Trinity Church in Trinity parish. He was 
baptised on August 15, 1613. He had his school 
education in Cambridge and entered Caius College as 
a sizar in 1626. He was a graduate in his eighteenth 
year and a Fellow at twenty. Taylor remained a 
Fellow of Caius and mainly in residence until 1636, 
when Archbishop Laud persuaded him, or ordered him, 
to desert his alma mater for Oxford. We know 
nothing of Taylor’s Cambridge life. ‘‘ During the 
greater part of his college career,” writes Mr. Gosse, 
‘* Milton, George Herbert, Fuller, Crashaw, and Henry 
More were inmates of the same university. Jeremy 
Taylor may well have brushed against the sleeves of 
each of them as he passed along the narrow streets of 
Cambridge. But not one of their lives touched his ; 


not one thought of theirs diverted him for a moment 
from his solitary course of study.” 

And yet no one can read Jeremy Taylor without 
recognising the man beneath the scholar’s gown. He 
cannot always have been at his books, great reader 
though he was. The saintly note is not the dominant 
note ; a pious man certainly, a devout man probably, 
but no saint. However, it is idle to speculate where 
nothing is known. 

What took Laud’s fancy was Taylor’s great gift 
of eloquence, so unusual at any time and in any pro- 
fession. A really eloquent, moving, and persuasive 
preacher is an enormous influence in such a country as 
ours. But men possessed of this great gift need careful 
training and close watching. They are apt to be im- 
patient of temper, hasty in expression, and averse to 
authority. Taylor was never entirely orthodox and 
had not the theologian’s mind. Laud did well to keep 
his eye on him. To have an archbishop for your friend 
is no bad backing, and Laud thrust Taylor upon All 
Souls’—not a little to the disgust of that moderately 
learned society, who, however, must soon have become 
reconciled to the new comer, who was no ascetic, but 
the best of company. In 1638 Taylor was inducted to 
the Rectory of Uppingham, where he married his first 
wife, and lived the life of a parish priest until the un- 
happy Civil War broke out and shattered his fortunes 
for many a long day. Taylor became chaplain to the 
King and, Mr. Gosse thinks, joined the Royal forces 
at Nottingham, where the standard was raised in 
August, 1642. He never saw his rectory at Upping- 
ham again, for he was in due course deprived of 
the living, and some intruder reigned in his stead, 
‘* For the next two years,” says Mr. Gosse, ‘‘ to follow 
the fortunes of Jeremy Taylor is to trace the adventures 
of the Royal household to which he was attached.” It 
was a weary and an agitated time. Early in 1645 the 
Archbishop was executed, and as the year advanced 
Taylor got separated from his Royal master, for in 
February the divine was among the prisoners taken by 
the Parliamentarians before Cardigan Castle. Thus 
was Jeremy Taylor ‘‘ cast upon the coast of Wales,” and 
so began his famous residence at Lord Carbery’s house, 
Golden Grove, ‘‘in a romantic valley of Carmarthen- 
shire.” 

At Golden Grove Taylor lived, one may well hope, 
a happy as well as a sheltered life. ‘‘ No one,” writes 
Mr. Gosse, “‘had disturbed the growth of his soul. His 
genius had spread its branches and flowered like a 
magnolia under the shadow of a southern wall in a quiet 
courtyard.” Itis apleasingimage. At Golden Grove 
Taylor wrote his Holy Living and Dying, his best known 
books, and preached to the first Lady Carbery and her 
household some of the finest sermons that ever fell 
from mortal lips. 

Mr. Gosse is very happy in his description of this 
great period of Taylor’s life. Nonconformists would do 
well both to read Mr. Gosse and also the Golden Grove 
Sermons. These were hard times for the Anglican 
clergy. Cromwell’s hand lay heavy upon them. De- 
prived ot their livings, they had nothing to save them 
from starvation but the works of their pens and such 
teaching as they could almost surreptitiously obtain or 
a patron. From 1644 to 1660 was a time of Nonconfor- 
mist ascendency, which, though it does not excuse, may 
help to explain the shameful breach of faith and horrible 
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intolerance of the Church of England after it had come 
by its own at the Restoration. 

How or why these Golden Grove days came to a 
premature end ishardtoguess. The first Lady Carbery 
died, and her funeral sermon was preached by her 
famous but too flattering chaplain. Lord Carbery was 
a “trimmer” and it maybe grew tired of his brilliant 
inmate, who does not seem to have found it easy to 
retain his friendships. At any rate, from about 1655 to 
the Restoration Taylor, notwithstanding his marriage 
to Joanna Bridges, a not inconsiderable Welsh heiress 
of mysterious origin, and the friendship of John Evelyn, 
underwent hardships and even imprisonment for debt, 
At the Restoration all was changed: he became an 
Irish bishop, knew many private sorrows and public 
cares, and when he died in 1667, the date of the publi- 
cation of Paradise Lost, the event, Mr. Gosse tells us, 
“attracted no notice at all in England and created little 
sensation even in Ireland.” 


It is a sad life for such a man, but he was unlucky 
both in the date of his birth and in the preferment he 
received when once again, after twenty years in the 
wilderness, his Church basked in the sun of Royal 
favour. 

Mr. Gosse’s last chapter, entitled ‘‘ Taylor’s Place 
in Literary History,” is an admirable performance, and 
must be read in its entirety. He says, truly enough, 
‘that the fame of Jeremy Taylor has been injured 
among general readers by the fact that he is a divine, 
and among divines by the fact that he is an artist.” 

How are we toregard him? Hazlitt, who probably 
read no more of Taylor thar the Holy Dying, has no 
difficulty in answering the question. As an artist he 
cries: ‘‘His Holy Living and Dying is a divine pas- 
toral. He writes to the faithful followers of Christ as 
the shepherd pipes to his flock. His style is prismatic. 
It unfolds the colours of the rainbow ; it floats like a 
bubble through the air, &c., &c. In a word, his writings 
are more like fine poetry than any other prose whatever ; 
they are a choral song in praise of Virtue and a hymn 
to the spirit of the Universe.” 

Yet I remember when a boy reading a description 
of the torments of hell in a work of Jeremy Taylor’s, 
which poisoned my mind for weeks. A more hellish 
description of hell was never written, for it is not only 
horrible but unfeeling. It is worse than Tertullian, 
because Taylor evidently plays with his dread subject 
iust as willingly as he does with any other theme. He 
elaborates it, tosses it about, and makes the very most 
of it. I do not know that any critic has pronounced 
Taylor to be a feeling writer. Itis his imagination 
that is his glory, his eloquence, his abundant over- 
flowing fancy, not his love for his fellow-men or for 
the truth. 

But Taylor is a great deal more than a merely 
eloquent writer and a prose poet ; he has a knowledge 
of life and a true insight into our poor frail human 
nature. I suppose it is true that nowadays more people 
read the Holy Dying than the Holy Living, for senti- 
ment is more popular than reality, and sin is now voted 
indecent even in the Confessional. Half-an-hour alone 
with Taylor’s Holy Living might be better worth a 
reader’s while than transports, after Hazlitt’s fashion, 
over Taylor’s ‘‘ choral song in praise of Virtue.” No 
one can read the Ductor Dubitantium without admira- 
tion or profit. But here again the conscience has gone 


out of date. Few people worry about right or wrong. 
It only teases them to no purpose. 

Mr. Gosse’s method did not admit either of copious 
quotation from Taylor’s works or from his familiar 
letters, and, of course, theology stood excluded from 
the beginning. Thus restricted, his task was a difficult 
one, and whoever really wants to try to get to the 
bottom of Jeremy Taylor’s character must still study 
both his works and his letters, and can hardly give his 
religious opinions the cut direct. Heber concludes his 

ife of Taylor by declaring that as Hooker is the object 

of our reverence and Barrow of our admiration, so 
Jeremy Taylor is the object of our love. For love read 
delight. 

I venture to congratulate Mr. Gosse upon his 
book and the House of Lords upon their new librarian. 

AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 





“A MAGDALEN’S HUSBAND.” 


THAT an increasing number of our modern novels should 
deal with aspects of the married state is natural and inevit- 
able. This great human ideal has, like all human ideals, 
made terrible demands on human nature, and, like all 
things which men have at any time loved, has surrounded 
itself with mystery and peril. And it is particularly de- 
sirable to encourage the treatment of this problem ir 
novels chiefly because it may serve to discourage 
the preposterous habit of discussing it in plays. 
For the last tem years nearly every play that called 
itself serious has revolved in some degree round the ques- 
tion of the safety or danger of the institution of marriage. 
And it would be difficult to find a more ridiculous way of 
discussing marriage than by means of the drama. It would 
be difficult to imagine a more ridiculous way of improving 
marriage than by discussing it. The things are totally un- 
suited to each other. Of all human institutions marriage 
is the one which most depends upon slow development, 
upon patience, upon long reaches of time, upon magnani- 
mous compromise, upon kindly habit; in short, upon pre- 
cisely those things which cannot be put ina play. Of all 
forms of art the drama most depends upon rapid altera- 
tions and outspoken crises; that is to say, upon the very 
things upon which marriage does not depend. The oli 
poets, who dramatised men and women only in the relations 
of fighting and first love, were perfectly sensible. To put 
the problem of marriage into a play is like putting the pro- 
blem of transubstantiation into a triolet; they are both 
excellent things, but they do not express each other. 

Of how much more suited is the form of the novel 
for the discussion of such a matter scarcely a better 
example could be found than Mr. Vincent Brown’s novel, A 
Magdalen’s Husband (Duckworth and Co.). This is not 
merely because the enigma of the psychological relations 
of husband and wife is, as I have said, an affair of slow 
and subtle adaptation ; it is in this case something more 
than that. For A Magdalen’s Husband is not, as modern 
stories go, a diary of mental transformation. It is a very 
bold and direct and catastrophic tale, a tale with a murder 
in it and a hanging. That is to say, it is just the kind of 
tale that the modern enthusiast (anxious to elevate the 
drama) would seize hold of, saying, “ Come, this is dramatic 
if anything is dramatic—seduction, murder, execution. What 
more could the oldest idealist demand ? Let us produce 
it at the Stage Society.” But he would be wrong. For the 
power and vivacity of A Magdalen’s Husband do depend 
upon those silent and spiritual transitions with which only 
a novel can exhaustively deal. In a Stage Society play 
founded on this story we should have the incidents as they 
occur. We should have the adoring husband brutally 
flinging his wife on the streets. We should have the high- 
minded lover assassinating a sleeping man. But in the pro- 
blem play these events would be incredible. Their 
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inevitable abruptness would make them so. It is the 
highest possible tribute, first to the novel in general, and, 
second, to this novel in particular, that in A Magdalen’s 
Husband these events are not incredible. 

The story deals with a woman who has fallen from 
innocence without losing a wholesome instinct for morals, 
and who marries a man who loves her, but whom she 
does not love, from a desire to resume a normal and repu 
table social state. The best thing in the book is, of 
course, the tragedy of the husband, who learns that gene- 
rosity is as powerless as justice to win the wild reward 
of the lover. He has stooped to something apparently 
fathoms below him, and when he has got it he cannot 
reach it because it is fathoms above him. The scene of 
his broken prayer before his last sleep reaches a genuine 
elevation of pathos, of bold and bitter poetry. It is 
characteristic of the conventionalism of the unconventional 
critics of to-day that several reviewers have spoken of 
the book as analysing primarily the agony of the woman. 
This is simply the result of the new fad of women dissec- 
tion which appears to assume that heroes and passions 
belong peculiarly to women, as beards do to men. Most 
married women, at any rate, are aware that there are 
many kinds of morbidity which men have to a degree 
which women would find fantastic and impossible. Mr. 
Vincent Brown has sufficiently indicated the centre point 
of his tragedy in the very title of his book. It is the 
Magdalen’s Husband, and not the Magdalen, who is here 
the crucified. And, with the paradox of all fine tragedy, 
it ends on a note of resignation and even of thankfulness : 
“She rose, drew up the blind, and gazed out upon the 
morning. And there was a great hope in her soul, a 
great calm in her eyes.” For it is one of those splendid 
and satisfying contradictions which are in the very en- 
trails of the mystery of art. The sorrow which we 
are contemplating is one that is involved in the nature 
of human life; it does not demoralise us with depression. 
About the irremediable sorrows we! can all be cheerful—of 
the eternal evils we never despair. 

G. K. CHESTERTON. 





GREEN MANSIONS. 

GREEN Mansions: a Romance of the Tropical Forest. By 
W. H. Hudson. London: Duckworth and Co. 1904. 
Few indeed are the writers of imagination we have to-day 
in whose works one tastes that subtle spiritual salt the 
presence of which betrays that the writer and his subject 
are one and indivisible. In Mr. Hudson we have such a 
writer, one whose pages often waft to us a sense as of the 
wind blowing from a great horizon of life beyond the im- 
mediate scene he is conjuring up for us. This true poetic 
power of suggesting the invisible ties that bind together 
the seen things and the unseen forces in nature’s life is the 
living breath of Green Mansions: a Romance of the Tro- 
pical Forest, which holds the reader not more by the in- 
tensity and pathos of the love story than by its subtle inter- 
pretation of profound human feeling seen against the back- 
ground of nature’s myriad activities in the mighty forests 
of South America. The story itself may be summarised 
for our readers in a few words. The hero, Abel, a wan- 
dering Venezuelan gold-seeker, penetrates after many ad- 
ventures to the upper Orinoco, and journeys on from Indian 
village to Indian village, reaching “a high broken country 
of forest and savannah and many swift streams.” He takes 
up his abode with a certain tribe whose headman is Runi, 
a taciturn and crafty old savage, and from them he learns 
that a neighbouring wood is haunted by “the daughter of 
the Didi,” a supernatural spirit. This “ spirit,” he dis- 
covers, is in fact a beautiful wild girl, Rima, the descen- 
dant of a vanished high-caste native American race, who 
has been adopted, from superstitious motives, by an old 
Venezuelan trapper, Nuflo, and lives in the hut 
of the old man. Rima, who possesses mysterious 
sympathetic powers over the creatures of the 
forest, has, in addition to her foster language, Spanish, 


a strange exquisite language of her own akin to the voices 
of the birds. Abel and she fall secretly in love, and soon 
Abel deserts the Indians and sets out with her and old 
Nuflo to search the mountains of Riolama, a twenty days’ 
journey, for traces of her vanished people. Riolama is 
reached, and here the tragedy begins which it would be 
futile for us to attempt to outline beyond saying that Rima 
meets a cruel death at the hands of the savage Runi and 
his tribe. 

Now, the romantic framework and plot are of import- 
ance only as being the artistic medium by which Mr. 
Hudson can find free utterance for those etherially float 
ing and mysteriously wavering sensations that the man’s 
heart and senses receive and absorb in contact with the 
free life of nature. In Abel’s tender passion for this exqui- 
site and capriciously sensitive Rima the author has mingled 
mysteriously his most intimate and abiding joy in nature’s 
everlasting beauty: in Rima’s senselessly brutal death ne 
has bodied forth humanity’s shuddering terror at nature’s 
dark woof of inexorable evil. An exquisite strain of man’s 
most spiritual perception of nature’s glory gives place in 
Abel’s mind, at Rima’s death, to an animal ferocity of 
rage and to a moral insanity. In a furious revolt against 
life itself he brings Rumi’s hereditary foes to slaughter 
him and all his tribe. With the most penetrating skill the 
author draws out all the intricate skein of human passion, 
from the shrinking innocence of Rima’s love to the blood 
lust of revenge im Abel’s madness, and illustrates each 
feeling in turn by fleeting, glancing visions of the great 
unhuman life of nature in the pathless forest, a drama ever 
passing before Abel’s bewildered eyes. The romance, 
which at first sight strikes a careless reader as inherently 
too far removed from reality, is, in fact, a most unflinch- 
ingly close and _ essentially spiritual analysis of 
the tragedy innate in all life. In the beauty 
of its depths of sadness the spirit of Green Mansions pre- 
sages the ceaseless struggle of humanity to attain happiness 
face to face with the irrevocable decay and death that are 
implicit in the very fabric of life. It is the temperamental 
and often vulgar error of the modern English mind to think 
that in guarding its “cheerful serenity” at all costs by 
shutting its eyes to sadness it is preserving its spirituality ; 
but in fact all spirituality of any beauty implies the courage 
that stands and faces, and not the easy escape of 
mentally glossing things over and stepping briskly away. 
In art, what strikes deepest is inseparable from the mental 
courage that can show us in what relationship we are 
to nature. And we might almost add that all false art 
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begins by disproportioning or concealing the nature within 
us that is in the bonds of the laws of the nature beyond us. 
If we are to compare Green Mansions with the 
author’s finest piece of art, the story of El Ombu, the 
former, both in perfection of form and of the total illusion, 
must take a second place. But Green Mansions is per- 
haps the more characteristic of its author’s peculiar genius. 
Iw it he has mingled more indissolubly than in any other of 
his tales his vision of human life and his passion for 
nature. The two blend and become one in Green Man- 
sions, and the root of the author’s genius, of his contem- 
plative absorption in the vast life of nature, is seen to 
spring from the rich soil of his intense susceptibility to 
those shades of sensation which, not being felt or appre- 
hended by natures ordinarily endowed, are to them non- 
existent. Considered purely as an artistic achievement 
Green Mansions suffers a little from the first half of the 
book being below the level of the tragedy of the last third. 
The analysis of Abel's rage, revolt, sorrow, and stupor is 
most masterly in its psychological insight, and we know 
nothing in modern English literature with which it can be 
compared. We make no apology for quoting a charac- 
teristic extract : 
“One night a moth fluttered in and alighted on my hand 
as I sat by the fire, causing me to hold my breath as I 
gazed upon it. Its fore wings were pale grey, with shadings 
dark and light, written all over in finest characters with some 
twilight mystery or legend; but the round under-wings were 
clear amber-yellow, veined like a leaf with red and purple 
veins; a thing of such exquisite chaste beauty that the sight 
of it gave me a sudden shock of pleasure. Very soon it 
flew up, circling about, and finally lighted on the palm-leaf 
thatch directly over the fire. The heat, I thought, would soon 
drive it from the spot, and, rising, I opened the door so tha: 
it might find its way out again into its own cool, dark, 
flowery world. And standing by the open door I turned 
and addressed it: ‘O night wanderer of the pale, beautiful 
wings, go forth, and should yee by chance meet her some- 
where in the shadowy depths, revisiting her old haunts, 
be my messenger.’ Thus much had I spoken when the 
frail thing loosened its hold to fall without a flutter, straight 
and swift, into the white blaze beneath. I sprang forward 
with a shriek, and stood staring into the fire, my whole 
frame trembling with a sudden, terrible emotion. Even 
thus had Rima fallen—fallen from the great height into the 
flames that instantly conquered her beautiful flesh and 
bright spirit! O cruel Nature!’’ (P. 290.) 
We have quoted enough to show that it is essentially 
a poet who reveals himself in Green Mansions. 
EpWARD GARNETT. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE, 


FEaRs as to the results of the Paris Settlement gradually 
died down, and no bones were broken; Paris had had a 
full week in which to take in sail between the panic of a 
fortnight ago and the beginning of the Settlement, and this 
week was utilised with the adroit success which generally 
distinguishes French finance. Probably the bourse will 
continue to take in sail quietly for some time to come, and 
there are those who still shake their heads over what may 
happen if the nerves of the small French investor are 
shocked by such an event as a serious Russian reverse. 
However, for the present most markets are better, South 
American rails recovering quickly owing to favourable 
news with regard to the strike on the Rosario line. Marked 
weakness has been shown by the Grand Trunk stocks ; the 
abnormally severe weather in Canada has told with lament- 
able emphasis on the earnings of the company, and 
alarmists are beginning to talk of the Second Preference 
having to go short of part of its dividend for the current 
half-year—which is, perhaps, a little previous. Kaffirs were 
very sick on Thursday on a rumour—which was officially 
denied—that the Consolidated Gold Fields Company 
wanted £1,000,000 fresh capital. 


The Stock Exchange has found something to do in the 
discussion of the problems of its own internal politics, 
always complicated by the fact that the interests of the 
proprietors are not identical with those of the members. 
The “ House” is practically a proprietary club, owned by 
shareholders ; these must be members, but they are com- 
paratively few in number, and are perhaps naturally inclined 
—or are reported to be inclined—to regard questions such 
as the conditions of admission from the point of view of 
shareholders who wish their property to be as profitable as 
possible rather than from that of the welfare of the “ House ” 
as a whole; and it need not be said that, in order to in- 
crease the profits of the proprietors, the greater the number 
of members paying entrance fees and subscriptions the 
better. In consequence, any attempt to make the condi- 
tions of entry more strict has always met with a certain 
amount of resistance, and though something has been done 
in this respect during recent years, it is generally felt by 
members that there is a good deal of room for further im- 
provement. It is also considered that the average member 
(who is not a shareholder) has a grievance in that his posi- 
tion is of no saleable value to him. 


ae 


A committee of members, fired with reforming zeal, 
has been discussing these matters, and has formulated cer- 
tain proposals. It considers that the most desirable solu- 
tion of the difficulty caused by the divergence of the in- 
terests of the members and shareholders would be a pur- 
chase or lease of the premises by the members, but dis- 
misses this ideal as impossible of realisation without the 
intervention of an Act of Parliament. It points out that 
the buildings cannot be much further, if at all, increased, 
and that therefore the only remedy for overcrowding is a 
restriction of entry of members and clerks, whose numbers 
it proposes to limit to 5,000 and 3,000 respectively. It 
also suggests that a retiring member shall have the right of 
nominating his successor, a right which is doubtless ex- 
pected to be valuable when times are good, and to have 
at any rate some monetary equivalent at all times. These 
proposals seem to be simple and practicable enough, if the 
shareholders can be got to agree to them; but 
then the committee goes on to make a suggestion that 
bristles with difficulties—it proposes that every incoming 
member shall, before exercising the privileges of member- 
ship, acquire three or more Stock Exchange shares, and 
hold them during his membership. 





The report for 1903 of the Prudential Assurance 
company gives the usual evidences of mouth-watering pro- 


sperity that are associated with the extraordinary history of 
this wonderful concern. In the “ordinary” branch the 
number of policies issued was 74,358, assuring 
47396,050, and producing a new annual premium income 
of £396,780 ; the premiums received were £3,814,850, an 
increase of £163,398, and the claims amounted to 
41,523,686. The number of deaths was 6,611, and 5,685 
endowment assurances matured. In the industrial branch 
the premiums received amounted to no less than 
£,5»846,554, an increase of £155,647, and the claims were 
4£2,100,824—on 210,839 deaths and the maturing of 3,246 
endowment assurances. The total number of policies in 
force at the end of the year was 712,097 in the ordinary 
and 15,200,390 in the industrial branch, making together 
nearly 16,000,000. Nor is it only its policyholders 
that it cares for—its staff provident fund, founded in 1898 
for the benefit of the outdoor staff, shows a satisfactory 
increase for the year, the total amount standing to its 
credit being £127,077. The valuation shows a surplus of 
4#1,167,237 in the ordinary and £1,027,744 in the in- 
dustrial branch, the total surplus of the two branches being 
thus £2,194,981 ; £250,000 has been added to the invest- 
ments reserve fund of the ordinary branch and £30,000 
has been added to the reserve fund of the industrial 
branch; £1,167,348 is distributable among the participat- 
ing policyholders and shareholders, and £477,633 is 
carried forward. It is an extraordinary display, especially 
when we remember that the company only looks for busi- 
ness in the United Kingdom; it proves how much can be 
done by energetic cultivation, especially of the less wealthy 
classes, and it also demonstrates incidentally that there is 
plenty of money going, even in these days of depression 
and high taxation, if only people can be certain that they 
are putting it where it will be safe. 
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The Provident Life Office reports new business in 
1903 consisting of 878 policies insuring £436,767, yielding 
a net yearly premium income of £11,959, and single pre- 
miums of £1,251. Moreover, eighteen capital redemption 
policies for £45,100 were issued, yielding a yearly pre- 
mium income of £623. The total revenue was £373,264, 
and the claims were below expectation, 303 deaths involv- 
ing £247,625, while sixteen endowment assurances matured 
for £6,029. The average rate of interest on the invested 
funds was £3 19s. 5d. against £3 17s. 6d. in 1902, so the 
company has made hay while the sunshine of cheap in- 
vestments lasted. The funds amounted on December 31 to 
£3-416,843. The old County Fire Office has had a good 
year, with a net premium income of £307,910—an increase 
of £2,913—and net losses of £109,405—a decrease of 
£30,814. The credit balance on revenue account is, after 
payment of income-tax and writing off bad debts, 
£109,695, of which £36,589 is returned to the insured in 
septennial bonuses. After placing £11,820 to the fund 
for the equalisation of dividends and £15,000 to the 
general reserve, and writing £14,000 off investments, the 
directors declare a dividend of £10 per share for the year. 
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